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Who knows what strange and chequered history 
lies behind this little God of Contentment? Who 
knows the tale of his wanderings? Who knows 


what hands have sent countless joss sticks smoking 
to the heavens in his honour? 

And so you could go on, speculating and speculating 
.... evolving fanciful stories from the fog of the 
unknown. And so does Dr. Johnson, as he sits 
browsing by the fire in his ‘den’ of an evening. He 
picked the figure up in Tunis, whilst cruising round 
the Mediterranean last June, and it now holds place 
of honour on the mantelpiece—ever genial reminder 
of the holiday of a life-time! 

Dr. Johnson called in a few weeks ago to set the 
ball rolling for another cruise this summer. Among 
other things, he told us how he’d enjoyed the shore 
excursions on his last trip . . . nosing round the 
bazaars in Tunis ... the trip up to the very crater of 
Vesuvius. “Half the fun,” he said, echoing only 
what we have heard from ‘cruisers’ thousands of 
times before. Shore excursions are half the fun. 
And you certainly want to know something about 
them before deciding on any particular cruise. 
That’s where Cooks can help you! In addition to 
booking your cabin on any cruise under the sun, 


AIT OF A CURIO 


we'll tell you all about the shore excursions of any 
cruise under the sun. If we recommend a cruise, you 
can be sure that wherever you step ashore, there'll 
be the best possible vehicles, efficient guides, waiting 
to show you the sights. In many cases we run the 
outselyes in conjunction with the 
shipping companies. 

To save time and get the finest all-round value for 
your money, it’s wise to start your cruise at Cooks. 


excutsions 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., BERKEEEY *SiiREEI, 
LONDON, W.I. BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


Amateur Photographers 
will be interested in our 
Holiday Pictures Competi- 
tion. £200 in Cash Prizes. 
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A Cruise gives you something fresh to think about and leaves you with 
memories of strange, enchanting places—Aleppo, Athens, Venice, Dubrovnik, 
Stockholm—have you ever seen them ? 
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Theres no better remedy than 


for DRY HAIR 


UB Brylcreem into your hair and scalp and let its tonic 

ingredients stimulate the glands and roots of your hair 

into healthy activity. At the same time Brylcreem’s natural 

oils groom your hair without any of that objectionable 

‘patent-leather’ look that gummy preparations give. Ask 
for Brylcreem and banish ‘ Dry Hair.’ 
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Outside the Fold 


Il. The Treasures of Zips 


by JOHN LEHMANN 


The following article describes a section of the German-speaking minority in Slovakia, formerly, at 
different times, under Hungarian and Polish rule, but always outside the German fold into which, 
since the article was prepared for press, it has been gathered along with some 8,000,000 Czechs and 


3,000,000 Slovaks. 


In the disruption and absorption of the Czecho-Slovak State by Germany, the 


existence of this minority was an important pretext and its titular leader, Herr Karmasin, played a 


prominent part. 


Read, therefore, the other articles in this series, dealing with German-speaking 


minorities elsewhere in Central Europe, outside the present frontiers of the Reich! 


Russinc the train-dust from my eyes in 
the spring morning, I saw that the night 
express from Prague and Bratislava to 
Rumania had already reached the Car- 
pathians. Very clear and pure the land- 
scape looked from the window in the early 
light, the foothills a vivid green broken 
here and there with darker clumps of pine. 
Beside the railway, men and women, often 
barefoot and in bright Slovak peasant 
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dress, were at work on a new road or line 
of track—in my drowsiness I could not 
make out which. ‘They looked up to grin 
for a moment at the train as it rocked past; 
and behind them rose the snow-streaked 
mass of the Tatras, very compact like an 
enormous fortress. The clouds were lazily 
settling themselves in graceful poses 
around the peaks. 

Soon I was hauling my bags out at 
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Spisska Nova Ves (Zipser Neudorf), from 
where I calculated that the whole Zips 
district could be visited in easy expedi- 
tions. Manceuvres were being held in the 
neighbourhood, and the little town was 
filled with soldiers. In the late afternoon 
the young Czechoslovak officers, with a 
splendour of uniform that made each 
corporal look like a general, paraded up 
and down the long countrified main street, 
and the Slovak girls swung by them: Slav 
faces, round and pink, grinned and 
simpered archly at one another. From 
a newly built military aerodrome a few 
miles away, machines were continually 
rising, like bees, to drone round the sky 
and drop again. ‘They circled as far as 
the Polish frontier just to the north, and 
I wondered whether the Germans in the 
Zips settlements below their line of flight 
were thinking of the extravagant stories 
of Russian pilots and aeroplanes, alleged 
to be secretly gathering in the Republic, 
which filled German papers at that time, 
the late spring of 1938. 

This racial ‘island’ originally consisted 
of twenty-four towns, in an area of just 
over 200 English square miles, settled in 
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the 12th and 13th centuries by colonists 
from Lower Saxony; but by the 15th 
century they were spoken of as sixteen 
towns. Once they were famous all over 
Europe for their arts and commerce, 
though now they are almost forgotten; but 
right up to the present day they have 
managed to preserve, as German settle- 
ments even as far away as the Caucasus 
have always managed to do, their German 
identity and German pride through many 
changes of alien sovereignty. 

It was in 1412 that the Emperor 
Sigismund, King of Hungary, pawned 
thirteen of them to the King of Poland 
for 155,400 ducats. For three and a half 
centuries they remained in Polish terri- 
tory, passing to a large extent under the 
control of the great Lubomirski family. 
Sigismund’s loss, however, was to prove 
Maria Theresa’s opportunity. Profiting 
from internal confusion in Poland and 
alleging ‘ancient right’, the Empress sent 
her troops to occupy them in 1770, and 
thus started the diplomatic game that 
was to prove so popular among the Great 
Powers during the next twenty-five years— 
partitioning Poland. ‘The thirteen towns 
were joined again to their sister towns 
across the frontier, and they remained part 
of Hungary until 1918, when, with the 
remainder of Slovak territory, they be- 
came part of Czechoslovakia. In between, 
in the 19th century, they achieved a highly 
privileged position in the Habsburg Em- 
pire, being made into a Free Crown 
District, with their own special laws, the 
*“Zipser Willkuer’. 

Their commercial importance had 
already been declining in the rgth century, 
but after the Great War the Joss) of 
their privileged position and the rapid 
rise in the birth-rate of the Slovaks com- 
pared with the Germans, pressed hard 
on the little group of communities. The 
workings of this process were evident in 
Levoca, ancient Leutschau, the first of the 
Zips towns I came to on my expedition. 
In Leutschau, though there was still a 


John Lehmann 


A housefront in Spisska Nova Ves 
(<ipser Neudorf). A mixture of 
Gothic and Italian Renarssance 
motifs 1s characteristic of the archi- 
tecture of the Zips towns in Northern 
Slovakia. Both influences came in 
a roundabout fashion from Poland 


The sixteen towns were once very 
prosperous, and the many fine portals 
and courtyards of the houses are a 
reminder of the merchant community 
that formerly flourished there. Since 
the nineteenth century thetr commer- 
cial importance has greatly declined 


Bs ERE, 

The great Renaissance town-hall in Levoca (Leutschau) 1s perhaps the finest building in the Kips 

country. Levoca in the old days was famous for its, sculptors, who journeyed far and wide to 
practise their art, and also for its yearly fair. It rs still a busy market centre— 
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certain proportion of Magyars and Jews 
among the tradespeople, the Germans 
seemed almost entirely to have dis- 
appeared. 

It was market day, and the peasants 
who had come crowding into town with 
their carts were all Slovaks, wearing the 
characteristic embroidered Slavonic shirts 
and thick white woolly leggings. All 
around me, I could only see Slav faces: 
the remaining Germans, I was told, had 
migrated not many years before to other 
towns. Behind them, they left the artistic 
riches of their centuries of prosperous 
life there. In the wide, sun-filled square 
where the market was being held, three 
great monuments stood packed together: 
the solid Renaissance town-hall with its 
warm buff-coloured walls and heavy 
shadows patterning the colonnades, and 
on one side of it the Protestant church and 
on the other the Catholic Jakobskirche, 
with its wonderful carvings. 

Leutschau was not only famous for its 
yearly fair, to which merchants came even 
from the remote shores of the Black Sea, 
but also for its school of sculptors. From 
Leutschau renowned embellishers of altars 
and pulpits journeyed far and wide to 
practise their art. This artistic flowering 
has given the town a rare quality entirely 
its own—or rather, peculiar to the Zips 
country, where Gothic and Italian Renais- 
sance motifs, both influences brought in 
roundabout fashion down from Poland, 
mingle so closely. But the charm is also 
in the whole design of the town, enclosed in 
its high walls that are crumbling behind 
the shrub-filled moat. As we drove away, 
the weight of the midday sun seemed to 
have stilled all movement; the peasants 
gathered murmuring in the shade, or lay 
extended, snoring, beside their hot and 
dusty carts. 

It was not before I reached Rissdorf 
(Ruskinovce), that I felt I was in a 
German district. "There was something of 
a Lower Austrian village about Rissdorf, 
with its long line of single-floor cottages 
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built beside a narrow stream that ran 
through the hollow. Once it had been a 
thriving little centre, but now it looked 
forlorn, and the inhabitants seemed to 
have nothing good to say for it. Below 
the road, there was a woman washing 
clothes in the stream, and two young men 
sawing tree-trunks nearby, while children 
played about them. I went down, and 
tried to draw them into conversation. I 
asked one of the young men whether 
they were all Germans in the village. He 
grinned slowly, and nodded. But when 
I asked where they came from, a puzzled 
look came over his sunburnt face. He 
turned to the other, who pushed his cap 
onto the back of his head, and said vaguely 
that he didn’t know—he’d never heard— 
they'd always been there, his family. An 
old gaffer with a walrus moustache came 
up at that moment, and answered for 


them: ay, from Saxony it was, so his father 
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—but today fair-haired Slovak types, like this 
young peasant, predominate in Levoca market, 
for the Germans have migrated to other towns 
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had told him, but a long, long time ago. 
He gazed sadly round at the village, and 
added: a rotten sort of place the Germans 
had chosen for themselves anyhow. 
Many had grown sick of it, and gone off 
to America. And some had even come 
back—the more fools they. He fell silent, 
and finally moved slowly off. I returned 
across the stream to the car, and the boys 
went back to their sawing. 

Kasmark (Kezmarok), the second big- 
gest of the Zips settlements with about 
6500 inhabitants, presented a very differ- 
ent appearance from Leutschau. ‘There 
was no doubt about the Germans in 
Kasmark. They swarmed through the 
town, the girls in their Austrian dirndl and 
the boys in lederhosen, many of them wear- 
ing the white stockings that were a badge, 


single-floor cottages built beside a narrow stream that ran through 
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there as elsewhere in Czechoslovakia in 
1938, of belonging to some Nazi-controlled 
party. I had arrived just as they were 
coming out of school, and their chatter 
and shouts filled the streets, a dialect I 
found it hard to follow, but not unlike that 
of the Sudeten districts. In Kasmark, 
however, as in all other towns of northern 
Slovakia, there seemed, judging from the 
names over the shops, still to be a fair 
number of Hungarians and Jews as well as 
a sprinkling of Slovaks and a few Czech 
officials. If Germans were a majority in 
the town, nevertheless they were a small 
minority in Slovakia, and a dwindling one 
at that. And yet they seemed to be far 
more self-confident than any of the other 
racial groups they lived among. Was 
this my fancy? Or was it Mein Kampf 
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There was something of a Lower Austrian village about Rissdorf (Ruskinovce) , with its long line of 
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The famous castle, the Kipser Burg, 1s built on a commanding peak; from the ruins you may look 
northwards to Poland, a country to which thirteen of the Zips towns once belonged 


and the echoes of Austria’s recent 
collapse? 

I retired for a late lunch to a restaurant 
that did not appear to be kept by one 
of the chosen blond race, for democratic 
German and German Jewish papers from 
Prague hung on their hooks among the 
Slovak and Magyar dailies, and no white 
stocking stuck out from under the tables 
where beer or coffee was being drunk. I 
was offered the famous Zips trout, and 
shocked the waiter by demanding instead 
a Wiener Schnitzel—though when it came it 
was one of the best I have ever eaten. I 
yielded, however, to his persuasions on the 
subject of the Kasmark cheese; and as I 
ate, a sudden idea struck me—was the 
town perhaps called after its cheese indus- 
try? A guide book dashed my amateur 
etymological zeal, by insinuating in 
superior fashion that the ‘Kas’ part of 


Kasmark could be derived from nothing 
less than Caesar. 

After lunch I wandered about the town. 
Away to the north rose the Tatras—the 
‘Schneegebirge’ as the Germans call them 
—sharp snow peaks piercing the woolly 
edge of the clouds and seeming to fix them 
there. ‘They dominated the view, and 
reappeared at the end of every street I 
walked down, framed themselves in every 
archway I peered through. In Kasmark 
as in Leutschau Italian Renaissance stands 
side by side with Gothic, though the latter 
is the chief note in the architecture. But 
the most remarkable monument is the 
Protestant Church, standing on ground that 
in the early 18th century, when it was built, 
was outside the town. Not only had it to 
be away from the centre of life, but also 
constructed entirely of wood: in Catholic 
Hungary and Poland it was no light matter 
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The most remarkable monument of Kasmark (KeZmarok) 1s the Protestant Church, built of wood 


In Késmark the snow- 
streaked Tatras — the 
‘Schneegebirge’ as the 
Germans call them— 
dominate the view, and 
seem to appear framed in 
every archway you pass 


‘There was no doubt 
about the Germans in 
Kasmark. I had arrived 
just as they were coming 
out of school, the girls 
in their Austrian dirnd!’ 
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to deny the supremacy of the Pope, and 
every difficulty was put in the way of the 
Lutherans. Nevertheless, an undaunted 
master-builder called Miittermann was 
found, and the cause of the Kasmark 
Protestants became so famous that even 
King Charles of Sweden put himself down 
for a large contribution to their funds. 

A stalwart and smiling German woman 
produced keys and showed me round, 
when she had caught sight of me pushing 
vainly at doors on one side after another. 
The simplicity of the exterior had not pre- 
pared me at all for the still brilliant colour 
and elaborate decoration inside: I drew a 
deep breath of surprise at the gay paintings 
on the walls and the ceiling transformed 
into rich blue sky, the profusely carved 
altar and pulpit where angels were kneel- 
ing and fluttering and lifting fantastic 
burdens with airy indifference. 

Encouraged by my obvious admiration 
for all that she had revealed to me, my 
guide began to tell me more of the Ger- 
mans of Kasmark. IfI wasa literary man, 
of course I had heard how famous they had 
been as chroniclers and printers? Had I 
ever heard of the ancient Zips writers, 
David Frohlich and Georg Buchholz? I 
tried to cover up my shameful ignorance, 
but she pressed on that at least I must 
know of Laurenz Brewer, the great printer 
and publisher? Luckily for my reputa- 
tion, the mere mention of his name fired 
her to a general panegyric on the virtues 
of the Zips Germans, and their long tradi- 
tion of culture among backward peasant 
folk. This soon brought her down to the 
present with a sharp plunge. From her 
subsequent outpourings, I caught a more 


vivid glimpse of the wounded pride 
German colonists could feel at being 
placed under the ‘rule’ of a race they had 
learnt through centuries to consider in- 
ferior, than in any other German ‘island’ 
I had visited. The Slovaks were an easy- 
going shepherd folk, she said, she had 
nothing against them. In fact, many of 
the Slovaks felt the same way about the 
Czechs as the Germans did. It was the 
Czechs, she exclaimed, who had got 
swollen heads and who were trying to order 
everyone about. The Germans had too 
much spirit to stand for it. Only recently 
a Czech lady had come to visit the Church, 
and they had had a difference of opinion 
that had developed into a first-class row. 
“T told her straight out,”’ my guide declared 
with vigour, “‘I said to her: you can’t talk 
to me like that, though you may be on top 
now. A German won’t stand it. You 
Czechs have got a lot to learn from us 
Germans, mark my words!’ Among those 
words was none for all the advance that had 
taken place in Slovakia since the creation 
of the Republic, or the democratic rights 
the Germans enjoyed equally with the 
other races. 

A few months later the Czechs had— 
learnt a lot. The Germans of Zips were 
once again a privileged minority, one of 
the few German groups that still remained 
in the country. But nothing seemed 
certain that spring evening as I drove back 
to Spisska Nova Ves, with its encamping 
troops and the aeroplanes still dropping 
from a reddening sky, except that the 
German woman’s words were like a tiny 
flame creeping along a fuse, whose end 
was a huge powder dump. 


NEW EDITORIAL FEATURE 


THE attention of our readers is drawn to the first of a new 
serves of motoring articles by Mr John Prioleau, appearing in 
this issue, with which we are celebrating our fifth anniversary 


Finnish Solstice 


by B. H. WRIGHT 


One of the chief aims of The Geographical Magazine is to make real to its readers the life of 

foreign lands. _ But, as the Latin tag has it, ‘those who cross the sea undergo a change of sky, not 

a change of spirit’; few travellers possess, to the extent evinced by Miss Wright, the gift of absorbing 

the essence of a foreign country and giving it forth again so convincingly as to make others feel that 
they have shared the experience 


WHEN we were very young my brothers 
and I used to spend our summers at the 
family place in the state of Maine. All 
about us were pine woods and fields full 
of grey stone left by glaciers. The farmers 
who worked this harsh land were a harsh 
people themselves. They were a homo- 
geneous people of English stock, thin- 
lipped and shrewd from battling with the 
terrible winters and nursing the reluctant 
soil. ‘They were jealous of their institu- 
tions and conservative in their politics. 
Besides the Yankee farmers there were 
other people. These people were in the 
community, but not really of it. I can 
remember that they used to sit in the back 
pews of the church. They were a quiet 
people and when they spoke it was a slow, 
deep, clattering sort of language, that none 
of us could understand. ‘They were fair 
like us, but their faces were flat, with 
cheekbones right under their eyes, and 
their eyes were like lynxes’, small and 
pulled up to the temples. They were 
called ‘the Finns’. The Yankee farmers 
liked them for the way they could take a 
field that no one else could work and make 
it flow with potato blossoms. ‘They could 
do anything with the land and they made 
the Yankees wonder. But theirs was a 
different race and their ways were differ- 
ent; besides, they had come later to those 
parts. So they were left to themselves. 
On Saturday evenings we children 
would walk down the road to a Finn’s farm 
and hide in the bushes across the way. All 
the Finns from the neighbourhood would 
be gathered around a wooden hut from 
which smoke was pouring. Dozens of 
pails of water stood by the door. ‘The 


people who came out of the hut were red 
in the face, sweating and laughing very 
hard. ‘They had been taking the Finnish 
steam-bath called sauna, a custom brought 
over from the old country. 

We children always wanted to know 
more about the Finns, but the Yankce 
farmers could only say: ‘“They come from 
the North Pole, that’s how they can under- 
stand the weather up here’. 

Years later, when I was in Sweden with 
Paul, it was that secret curiosity which 
helped us out of the quandary we were in, 
whether to go west and look into the troll 
business in Norway or go north and east 
to Finland to see how these remote people 
managed their lives. 

Our Swedish friends were very con- 
descending—‘‘Of course the Finns are an 
interesting race, they balance their budget 
and all that, but you won’t find what you 
see here. They area primitive people and 
their standard is much lower. You see, 
they were governed by us until 1809, and 
then as a Grand Duchy by the Russians 
until the Revolution. Finland has only 
been a sovereign state since 1917.” 

But we went north and east. We sailed 
for Turku and not Helsinki, because we 
had letters of introduction to a young man 
who owned a place north again from 
Tampere, the large industrial town in the 
west. 

The boat started from Stockholm in the 
afternoon. We stayed up all night. It 
was shortly after midsummer and _ the 
northern light froze the Gulf into a silvery 
grey stillness, mottled with black isles. 
We slid through the archipelago all night. 
There was never really ‘open sea’. At 
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midnight we stopped at the Aland Islands, 
midway in the Gulf of Bothnia and be- 
longing to Finland. Farm machinery was 
hoisted off the boat, people with bicycles 
got off and people with bicycles got on. 
Before noon of the next day we were at 
Turku. 

In Turku we had one hour before 
catching the train for Tampere. But in 
that short time we picked up some of the 
clues to the case of Finland—the country 
once called the ‘Sleeping Nation’, which 
now has a will of its own. 

Turku is also called Abo, the Swedish for 
Turku. The Swedes had governed, they 
had settled on this west coast, and theirs 
was the official language until not long 
ago. Turku castle and Turku cathedral 
are Swedish architecture of the 13th 
century. There are two universities in 
Turku, one for Finnish-speaking students 
and the other for Swedish-speaking. ‘Ten 
per cent of the people in Finland are 
‘Finlanders’,, not Eins Uhney waremca 
strong minority of Swedish descent to 
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whom you speak of Helsingfors and 
Tammerfors and not of Helsinki and Tam- 
pere. 

There were more clues as we went along. 
We rode in a ‘droshky’ with bells jangling 
from a high wooden hoop over the horse’s 
neck as in post cards of the old Russia. We 
passed soldiers with collars buttoned 
across their necks a la Russe. But we also 
passed fine modern architecture, abso- 
lutely distinct from the buildings in Stock- 
holm. It reflected the sombre mood of 
the Finns. Most of the material was 
granite, a natural resource of Finland. 

Our ‘droshky’ took us to the station and 
there we beheld great voluminous trains 
squatting on broad-gauge tracks, reminis- 
cent of the Russian times in Finland but 
practical even today, since railroad traffic 
must proceed over the Karelian isthmus in 
the east and on into the Soviet Union, and 
vice versa. Once in the station we plunged 
into the Finland of today. The people 
milled all about us. There were the 
broad, glistening faces, the square bodies, 
the lynx eyes and the queer clattering 
language that had caught in my memory. 
They suggested Mongolians, though in 
fact they belong to a particular racial 
group called ‘Finno-Ugrian’, which came 
out of Asia a thousand years ago, and 
are related to the Hungarians and the 
Esthonians. 

The crowd around us was fundamentally 
a rural one: even the business men with 
their brief-cases seemed to be bursting out 
of their woollen suits. There were peasant 
types, women with white kerchiefs on their 
heads and their legs in boots up to the 
knees, men in Lappish boots with hooked 
toes who carried knives in their belts. 
There were handsome young men with 
‘Nurmi physiques’, dressed in white cotton 
undershirts, their muscles slipping around 
under sun-tanned skins. 

We joined the people at the counter 
where there was voileipapdytd (in Swedish 
smorgasbord). ‘The sandwiches were a 
single slice of black bread covered with fish, 


hard-boiled egg, pickle and a sprig of 
dill. 

On the train we sat with a man holding 
fishing-rods. He was a Scot. He said, 
“T come every summer for the salmon. 
The sport is as fine here but the living is 
cheaper than at home.” 

At Tampere, or Tammerfors, we were 
met by the young man whose place we 
were to visit. Torgney, though young, 
was master of the estate, for his father was 
dead. He was a ‘Finlander’ whose sur- 
name was Russian. We never quite knew 
how this came about, since his people 
had been here for centuries. He had been 
educated in Paris and Berlin universities, 
but was here now for good to manage his 
property, which was one of the few large 
estates left in Finland. 

Torgney had motored seventy kilo- 
metres to meet us and we were all to go 
back that evening. But there was time, 
he said, to look at Tammerfors. 

As we motored about Torgney ex- 
plained, “‘We think Tammerfors is a very 
beautiful town, even though it is mainly 
industrial. Here are the linen mills, the 
Finlayson cotton mills, leather, metal and 
paper industries with the best modern 
equipment. ‘These are the Tammerkoski 
rapids. You see, the town straddles two 
lakes. They have tried to keep Tammer- 
fors from developing into just an ugly 
factory-town. This bridge we are passing 
over—see the statues at either end? ‘They 
are Aaltonen’s work. Some claim he is as 
great as Michael Angelo. There is such 
terrible power in his figures. He works 
mostly with Finnish granite. Tell me, 
how does Tammerfors compare with an 
American town... ?” 

I thought of some of them, their edges 
ragged with broken company houses; 
the towns with buildings scrambled and 
cluttered across them; and some of the very 
dark and lost streets we have in America. 

Here it was low, broad and airy. The 
lakes sparkled and the pine forests began 
where the town left off. 


FINNISH SOLSTICE 


Torgney was talking again. 

“This town has seen some very bad 
times. During the Finnish Revolution 
in 1918 it was held by the Red Finns, 
the proletariat who had suffered under 
the T’sars and had been stirred by the 
Bolsheviks. Before the Whites could cap- 
ture it from the Finnish Red Army part of 
the town was destroyed and 10,000 men 
were killed.” 

“But Finland has come a long way since 
those days,’ he added, “‘she has evolved 
rapidly and without violence.” 

We left Tampere and headed up- 
country. We were not to see a town again 
for weeks. 

The roads in Finland are gravel and 
for the most part wind and curl. But 


it makes no difference, the road-beds are 
hard with glacier stones and the bends 
take the monotony out of the long, remote 


Finland- Travel 
In common with Scandinavia, Finland delights 
in the prominent display of her modern sculptors’ 
works. ‘The Hunter’, by Vaind Aaltonen, on the 
Hémeensilta Bridge in Tampere (Yammerfors) 
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Sixty thousand lakes form a unique and intricate pattern across the face of Finland 


stretches. As we drove along everywhere 
there was water. It flickered through the 
green-black woods or was beside us on the 
road. We spoke of this to Torgney. 

“Ho,” he laughed, “Shave you never 
seen a map of Finland? It looks like 
bacteria under a microscope. ‘There are 
sixty thousand lakes. Many are linked 
together by rapids and make a fine system 
for steamer traffic. My place is on Lake 
Nasiyarvi, the second largest of the three 
big systems.” 

There were the woods. In places the 
road was a chasm which split through 
miles on end of high, dark forest; wild and 
silent. 

Then there were the fields, with hay 
stacked on wooden skeletons to dry. The 
light did odd things to these hay-cocks. 
They seemed to march, like hairy yaks or 
enormous peasant women, across the fields 
to the water’s edge. 

The water, the forests, the fields. It 


16 


was always that, in every imaginable com- 
bination and pattern. The lake with its 
inlets and lagoons bordered with crests 
of black woods. Blocked-out fields sur- 
rounded by water. Small ponds in big 
fields. On the lake tiny isles that seemed 
to float across the glassy surface. ‘There 
appeared to be plenty of room, a great deal 
in reserve. 

Torgney said that there were only three 
and a half million people in Finland. 

In the fields some were still working, 
sun-tanned men and women, bending and 
tossing in the silver light. Some were 
returning home. Single figures, low and 
chunky, in boots as big as cannon-barrels. 
Young people in bare feet who stared as 
we went by. A couple of American-made 
cars; bicycles; wooden carts drawn by 
small, buff-coloured horses with fringes of 
hair across their eyes. 

Low red-and-white houses sprinkled the 
landscape. There were groups of three 
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‘Water flickers through the green- 
black woods or 1s beside one on 
the road.’ What 1s not water is 
mostly trees: forests of pine, spruce 
and birch cover three-quarters 
of Finland’s land area and pro- 
vide go per cent of her exports 


Where the forest opens out into 
fields, haymakers may be seen 
‘bending and tossing in the silver 
light. Finnish farmers depend 
largely on the dairy industry and 
more than half the cultwable 
land is given over to hay, which 
is dried on wooden skeletons 


The people of Finland, ltke the 
Scandinavians, are predominantly 
Lutheran; their churches com- 
monly display (as here) a trad- 
tional Scandinavian feature in 
the separation of the belfry from 
the main building. After the 
parish church the most important 
building in any Finnish village— 


—is the kirjakauppa, the book- 
shop, the shelves of which often 
contain translations from all the 
leading authors of the world. 
The Finns, who have been de- 
scribed as “passionate, omnivorous 
and incessant readers’, take ad- 
vantage of the long winter evenings 
to indulge their love of literature 
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and four to each farm, solid little structures 
of squared timbers, no single one serving 
the same purpose. There was ever and 
always a sauna hut to each farm, with its 
door etched in black from smoke. 

In all this, the rich fields, the almost 
primeval forests, the silent water, the 
solid houses and grave people, there 
seemed to be a great inner strength, a slow 
powerful way, sure and nerveless. 

We came finally to a tiny village. Down 
the only street were a retail co-operative 
store, a bakery, a garage and a petrol 
pump, a school and the kirjakauppa, the 
bookshop which is found in every village 
of any consequence. Nearby was the 
Lutheran church, the meeting-house and 
belfry in separate buildings, the way they 
are in Scandinavia. ‘This was the parish 
church. We were in the parish village. 
Torgney’s place, Jappilla, was ten miles 
away. 

We turned off the main road, onto a 
spur, and after a bit passed through 
granite gate-posts. On either side of the 
drive that led to the house were red and 
white farm buildings, barns and stables 
made of heavy timbers. Torgney said 
that this roadway was called the ‘Street’. 
At the other end, back from a lawn 
shaded with trees, was the herrgard, a pink 
wooden manor-house with white trim- 
mings, a bit of Sweden transplanted into 
Finland. 

It was here that we were to spend many 
weeks. 

The way of Jappilla was the story of 
the spirit of Finland. Finnish social- 
democracy was working before us. We 
saw an economically dependent but proud 
and individualistic group, the Jappilla 
workers, on a par with wealth, tradition 
and a continental culture. 

For Torgney was really a great land- 
owner. Industry plays an important part 
in Finnish economy, but the forests and 
the farmland, which are 75 per cent and 
6 per cent respectively of the whole of 
Finland, are still a measure of individual 
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wealth. For many years the government 
has directed a more equitable distribution 
of farm land until today over 80 per cent of 
it is owned by small farmers, two fifths of 
all the land is owned by the State and only 
a few hundred people own more than 
250 acres; but Torgney’s estate, forest and 
farm land all told, ran into many thou- 
sands. 

A hundred men and women labourers 
worked at Jappilla. Some were day 
labourers and some were tenants, families 
who had lived on the place for genera- 
tions. In summer they worked in the 
fields and in the winter, when the sap was 
low in the spruce and the pine, field- 
workers turned wood-cutters. 

Twelve uniformed milkmaids looked 
after the dairy and tended over a hundred 
Ayrshire cows, a specially imported breed 
which give more milk than the small horn- 
less native beasts. Other important mem- 
bers of the animal population were the 
dozens of ‘Big White Yorkshire’ hogs, 
imported originally, then raised at Jappilla 
and sold outside; and the fourteen cart- 
horses, those half-Mongolian, half-Euro- 
pean creatures which are as determined 
and as obstinate as the Finns themselves. 

Besides the 25 or 30 farm buildings 
Jappilla had its own saw-mill, American- 
made and Finnish-made tractors, its own 
steamer landing, its own power plant, its 
own smithy, and more. We never saw all 
in the many weeks we were there. 

And Torgney was no ‘absentee land- 
lord’. He lived there, the year round, in 
the small pink herrgard. 

There are other herrgards in Finland, 
types of Swedish manor-house such as this, 
but Jappilla was noted for its charm and 
the landscape that spread off the side and 
back of it. Built in the 18th century, this 
frame house stood on high ground that 
looked over an inlet of the lake. Lawns 
and trees came up to the front steps, but 
at the side the land sloped down to gardens 
and fields and on to the water. On the 
other side of the inlet a high ridge, with 
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black woods reaching to the sky-line, made 
a wall between us and what went on 
beyond. Over all this lay a great hush, a 
most curious silence considering the farm 
life in busy progress close by. We felt that 
we were perched at the edge of the world, 
too far north ever to get down again. 
Although we were less than three 
hundred miles from the Arctic, the 
herrgard included everything that was 
good in Western culture: big stoves made 
of faience tiles, exquisitely painted, pieces 
of Empire furniture brought from France 
—though there were also the famous native 
ryyy rugs, knotted with soft vegetable 
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The 18th-century herrgard (manor-house) of Jappilld, frame-built, with wooden boards painted pink 


colours into the most original designs. 
English landscapes hung on the walls beside 
the paintings of the great Finnish artist, 
Gallen Kallela. There were even Currier 
and Ives lithographs of American scenes. 
The long library was stacked with every 
kind of magazine and hundreds of books 
in English, French, German, Russian and 
Finnish. There was a collection of gramo- 
phone records which ranged from concerts 
played at St Petersburg at the turn of 
the century and grand opera to Noel 
Coward and Fats Waller. 

Torgney’s grandfather had been an 
admiral in the Russian Imperial Navy and 


there was a kind of nostalgic memory of 
old St Petersburg in the photographs of 
uniformed Russians, the prints of court 
scenes and the enamelled ornaments about 
the house. 

The conversations in the evenings 
touched on many things all over the world 
but the life at Jappilla was as simple 
and as unpretentious as the land we were 
in. 

All these things were merely the frame- 
work for the tremendous activity and hard 
toil that went to make Jappilla product- 
ive for everybody. And Torgney was in 
the midst of everything; he was part of 


The left wing of the house looks across a terrace to sloping lawns and thick woods 
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it, all and every day. Even in the early 
mornings workmen were knocking at the 
door to tell of this and that. Every 
morning ‘Torgney went to the ‘adminis- 
trative building’ at the end of the lawn and 
mixed with the foremen and labourers. 
Then he would pick up a bicycle and go 
off with one of them. 

One day it happened that we went along 
with him too. 

Jappilla, as we found then, was not 
simply a farm, it was an entire village. 
Torgney had said: “We buy salt, pepper, 
cigarettes and the like from the village 
co-operative store. Farm machinery and 
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A hundred men and women 
work on the estate, and per- 
haps the busiest of them all 
are the milkmaids, for the 
Fappilld dairy serves the 
whole neighbouring country- 
side. Milk-cans drying on the 
verandah of the dairy after 
the early morning activity 


The ham-house is the oldest 
of the dozen farm buildings 
grouped around the herr- 
gard. lise interioymes 
white-washed, and from the 
square beams several black 
hams are always hanging 
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cement come from Tammerfors. 
manage for everything else.” 

A dozen or more farm buildings were 
grouped about the manor-house. Most of 
them were of the red and white local type, 
built of squared logs, many of them over a 
hundred years old. They had been put up 
by the grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
of the present workers. The stable was 
the finest of them all. It was broad and 
roomy with an outside runway leading to 
aloft. Every few feet along its red sides a 
white column was inset in the wood. On 
the roof perched a small white octagonal 
belfry. Torgney’s grandfather had de- 
signed this building. The ham-house 
was the oldest building. It was white- 
washed inside and from square beams 
hung many black hams, waiting to be cut 
up by the moon-faced cook. There was 
an ice-house buried in shade with a cheese 
cellar below ground. There was a garage 
filled with sleighs, skis, old black carriages, 
wooden carts and an American car. 
There were rust-coloured barns for storing 
grain and feed. There was the black- 
smith’s shop where the hairy smith and his 
gypsy attendant built wooden wagons and 
mended sledges. ‘There was the forestry 
school. Workers’ cottages stood about, two 
storeys high, with vegetable gardens be- 
hind. All these buildings were of timber 
cut from the Jappilla forests—except the 
old cow barn, which was half granite, and 
the enormous new one which was made 
entirely of concrete. 

All day around this part of Jappilla 
people were passing to and fro on the 
road and paths. The cook and the 
scullery maid picked what they needed 
in the garden. Boys harnessed the yellow 
horses and drove carts loaded with hay. 
Big red water barrels were filled and taken 
to the fields. Sledges were dragged in 
from somewhere, piled with grey stone 
for future house foundations. Wood chop- 
ping seemed to go on all day long. 
Enormous birch logs with bark like white 
kid were cut up small by both men and 
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women. Milkmaids in blue uniforms 
and bare feet came back and forth from 
pasture to dairy. Children laden with 
baskets of blueberries and wood straw- 
berries stopped at the Jappilla kitchen 
and workers’ cottages. Horses were shod 
and wheels were made. 

And so it went on throughout the day. 
We who were visiting did nothing but 
follow the workers about and watch. 

We were known to them as ‘the 
American young people’. They all knew 
about America. Some of the day labourers 
had worked in the forests of Maine and 
Canada but had come home to Finland 
because they liked it better. 

We could never speak to any of them, 
only nod and greet them with “Pdzwdd, 
pawdad,’ and squat on our heels and watch 
them. They liked us and would sometimes 
stop to explain things with finger signs. 

As we came to know the ways of Jap- 
pula and its people we became less 
dependent on Torgney to take us about. 
There was the time, for instance, when 
we discovered what made all the din of 
clanging metal that fell on the still air in 
the very early morning. Coinciding with 
this off-stage hullaballoo was a long parade 
of carts that creaked and rattled under our 
windows. One day we followed them and 
came upon the ‘butter-factory’, the dairy 
down by the lake. Dozens of carts loaded 
with milk cans had already drawn up 
before the big brick building when we 
arrived. Black wood-smoke was boiling 
out of the tall chimney stack. The milk- 
maids were scurrying around barefoot, 
counting cans, weighing them and pouring 
the milk into enormous separators in- 
side. Once separated, the thick pink 
cream was poured into vats of gold- 
coloured wood to be churned into butter 
later in the day. The skim-milk was re- 
turned to the farmers waiting outside. 
Other groups of girls worked in a huge 
room lined with wooden chests, cutting, 
weighing and wrapping blocks of butter 
made the day before, a portion of which 
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was being returned to the farmers for their 
own use. In the power-room a fire was 
roaring in the furnace. Three men, their 
chests slippery with sweat, were feeding 
giant birch logs and hunks of dried peat 
to the flames. They were making elec- 
tricity. 

While the girls laboured with the stream 
of milk, the farmers hung about outside 
with the waiting carts and yellow horses. 
They were grave, even dour, but in their 
own way neighbourly and sociable; offer- 
ing each other cigarettes, which were 
long, with paper tubes like Russian ones; 
comparing each other’s knives or discus- 
sing the merits of one another’s horses 
in heavy voices and language like modu- 
lated typewriters. 

Every day the farmers from all over the 
parish came to the Jappilla dairy. The 
building was put up in 1905 by Torgney’s 
grandfather and is worked on a co-opera- 
tive system today. New machinery and 
the upkeep are paid for part and part 
alike by Torgney and the many peasant 
farmers. 

Dairying is a vital business in Finland. 
After wood and paper products, butter is 
one of her most important exports. In 
1934, of the 600 dairies all over the land, 
517 were owned by co-operative societies. 
The price of Torgney’s milk products 
suffered a common fate with that of the 
small farmers. 

Besides serving the countryside, the 
Jappilla dairy had a school attached to 
it, run jointly by Torgney and the State. 
Every year twelve or more girls came to 
study and work. The State paid for the 
instructor. Classes were held every day 
in a room filled with complicated dia- 
grams and charts of a dissected cow in 
brilliant and fascinating colours. The girls 
got practical experience by tending the 
Jappilla cattle and working in the dairy. 
In return for this they were given board 
and lodging. ‘The eagle-eyed housekeeper 
looked after their meals and saw to it that 
they were in bed every night at 8 o’clock, 
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except on dance nights. It was a severe 
training so that on Sunday nights when 
we all danced in the room of the forestry 
school the girls laughed harder and danced 
faster than anyone else. They were so 
clever at their work by the end of the year 
that ten or more applications would come 
in for the services of each girl. 

Once a week the girls packed butter into 
vast wooden crates to be shipped down the 
lake. 

The steamer came to Jappilla every 
Thursday. On that day everyone went 
down to greet the ship. We at Jappilla 
were far away and this was the world 
coming to us. On these afternoons the 
little landing would be crowded. ‘The 
workers’ children would come well ahead 
of time, swimming and sailing their boats 
until the steamer arrived. Then came 
the wives and the old women, to sit in the 
sun and watch. Some would be dressed 
for travelling, to visit further up the lake. 
Workmen would turn up, pushing their 
bicycles beside them. Finally a truck 
would come loaded with crates of butter. 
While we all waited someone would take a 
last swim and then have to splash violently 
for the shore as the steamer turned off the 
lake and headed into the inlet. 

Then suddenly the black water and the 
tranquillity would be broken up. The 
steamer would heave alongside, the pro- 
peller slashing and churning the dark 
water into white foam. Chains clanked, 
the funnel snorted and sighed and a gang- 
plank would be dropped. Then unload- 
ing and loading would start. Blond 
people hung over the rails, shouting and 
joking to the people on our landing. 
Some of the Jappilla people would go 
aboard, others would come off to greet and 
shake hands with friends. Once a worker 
with a white cotton cap went on board, 
pushing a baby-carriage full‘of cucumbers. 
He turned to us and grinned: “‘Maybe I go 
to America in this boat’. 

Jappilla butter would be stored beside 
a cargo of pine boards and a network of 
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The stable, designed by the 
grandfather of the present owner, 
is a broad, roomy building, with 
an outside runway leading to the 
loft. At the end of the avenue on 
the left the herrgard can be seen 


Stones for house foundations 
being dragged in from the fields. 
Sledges are used both in summer 
and winter; not only do they 
slide easily over grass, but they 
are supposed to start with a 
minimum of strain on the horses 
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bicycles. Some farm equipment would be 
dumped on our landing, the hold closed, 
the water stirred up again into hectic white 
swirls and the bright little steamer would 
be off down the lake. 

Our isolation was disturbed for a short 
half hour, then everything fell back again 
into the quiet hush in which only the 
whine of mosquitoes dancing across the 
inlet could be heard. 

Every day gave us something new to 
learn. There was the time the saw-mill 
was working, eating into great timbers; 
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A new house, of squared logs chinked with moss, under construction for the gypsy-blacksmith’s family 


the time we visited the workers’ wives 
who were bottling blueberries and making 
orange cheese; the days we went to the 
fields to watch the hay rakes at work, 
dragging the hay to the barns on sledges 
with long steel runners. ‘The carpenter 
who was building a new house for the 
gypsy-blacksmith’s family had been to 
America, so we went often to watch him 
work. He told us that the Finns and the 
Swedes were the people who had intro- 
duced log houses to America and that we 
had learned to build our cabins from them. 
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Churning away from the little landing-stage—the steamer which calls at Fappilla on Thursday afternoons 


He also said that Americans drank even 
more than the Finns did. He came home 
because there was no unemployment here 
and because schnapps was finer than corn 
liquor. 

The hard work at Jappilla finally came 
toahalt. Saturday was ‘sauna day’. By 
Saturday noon the smoke could be seen 
curling out of the log house by the lake. 
The great field stones were being heated 
in the iron stove. In a few hours they 
would turn the water, dashed against 
them with dippers, into a shaft of burning 


steam, steam that pierced the body and 
cleared the brain, searing them of strain. 
We knew something about sauna. We 
remembered the cheerful streaming faces 
of the Finns in Maine. But we never 
really understood at that time. It seemed 
to be a sort of pagan rite, something that 
touched on religion, or perhaps a form 
of masochism or something to release 
the terrible energy we knew the Finns 
possessed. What caught our fancy then 
were the bundles of leafy birch switches 
that hung in rows outside the wooden hut 
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and the fact that in the dead of winter, 
after their sauna, these people were said to 
roll naked in the snow. 

Here, we were told that the sauna was 
the quick of Finnish lives; that it made 
for sisu, the name the Finns give to their 
tenacity and grit; for the moral strength, 
the level head and the powerful physique 
of the Finn. It is said that the sauna 
has been part of the Finn’s experience 
from the time he was a tribesman. It may 
have been brought out of the Asiatic 
plains whence he came. In the Aalevala, 
the collection of folk poems which is the 
national epic, the maiden Aino would 
bear her child in the cleanliness and heat, 
but the neighbours who suspect her refuse 
her the sauna. She turns to the woods 
where a compassionate horse breathes a 
warm vapour down over her that she may 
be relieved of her pain. Today even, it is 
in the sauna that the peasant women give 
birth. When a man builds, the sauna is 
the first structure to go up, and the family 
live there until the house is ready. 

No man, woman or child lets a week pass 
without visiting the steam bath for ‘restora- 
tion’. Whether he be of the city, or the 
land, the richest landowner or a peasant 
with a single acre, he goes. In Helsinki 
there are luxurious public affairs with 
tiled walls. In the country the peasant 
has a rude, smoky hut, dark inside except 
for the embers in the scooped-out hole 
beneath the pile of stones. For the 
peasants, the sauna stands for communal 
recreation, neighbours drop in and every- 
one sits naked and gossips while the wives 
go about with birch twigs, beating up the 
circulation of their friends and relatives. 

The first time we went Torgney tried to 
frighten us. He said that even strong men 
fainted with the heat. How were our 
hearts? he asked. But we went, nervous 
with anticipation and with a bottle of 
schnapps under our arm. Our carpenter 
friend told us that that was really the best 
way, a schnapps for every dipper of water. 
He also told me that I was lucky not to be 
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a boy, that the workers were going to 
‘steam out’ Paul, to see how much heat he 
could take, how much_ sisw Americans 
had. 

There were two steam-rooms in the 
Jappilla sauna, one for the workers and 
their wives and one for the dairy girls and 
the unmarried women and’ maidens. 
When we arrived the lake was full of 
swimming figures, people who were cooling 
off from the hot steam. They joked and 
shouted when they saw us. The air 
around was filled with a sharp, pungent 
smell of smoke, the smell that clings for- 
ever—the essence of Finland. 

Everyone has his own way of taking 
the sauna. There are variations in the 
amount of heat you take; you may scrub 
before or after steaming; you may sweat 
then swim, or swim then sweat; you may 
do this once, twice or three times; you may 
like beer or schnapps or none of either. 

An old woman with nothing on but a 
kitchen apron gave me my first lesson. 

You strip quickly in the little dressing- 
room or your clothes will stick. When you 
open the door to the steam-room a great 
shock of dry heat, smelling of pine and 
birch, envelops you from head to toe, and 
before you can think, you are streaming 
wet. Yet the air is not moist, it is as dry 
as a bone, like a gust from the desert. Ina 
minute your muscles and nerves have be- 
come strangers, those nuts and bolts that 
had been screwed up for so many years 
have dissolved. But you don’t feel weak. 
The air pricks your nostrils and the weight 
of your skin simply drops away and you 
start thinking what an elegant, pliable 
body you really have. 

A tank of hot water is at the other side 
of the room. Dippers and cakes of soap 
and rough cloths stand beside pine buckets 
full of cold water and pails of warm water 
in which bundles of leafy twigs have 
been soaking all day. There is the 
cylinder-shaped, cast-iron stove with a 
small opening at the top. You can see the 
stones nestling in there, big as roc’s eggs, 
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and shimmering in the heat. Opposite 
the stove is a wooden platform six feet 
from the ground with a ladder leading to 
the benches on it. 

You close the window and get to work. 

For every dipper of water you dash on 
the stones a wave of searing dry heat 
springs up into the air. As it comes down 
it strikes you first on the forehead; it burns 
into your eyes, you think you are sucking 
fire into your lungs and the sweat leaps out 
of your skin. 

You stay on the ground at first—it is 
cooler there—but you get bolder as you 
get used to the heat and climb onto the 
platform where the heat hangs like a 
demon. The benches are too hot to sit 
on, so you splash them with cold water. 

If you are brave you lie on the bench 
and touch the ceiling with your hands and 
feet, the way the Finns do. Your body 
turns scarlet but you stir the circulation 
even more by slapping and beating gently 
with the softened birch switches. 

You sit there with water pouring out of 
you in torrents, amazed that your shape 
should contain such quantities of juice and 
curious as to how pure you will be when it 
is all over. When finally you feel weak 
and drowsy you get off your high perch 
and start scrubbing. Your skin is as 
sensitive as if it were new. You turn a 
bucket of cold water over your head, grab 
a towel, dash into the open and sprint for 
the lake. 

There in the water you feel that you 
are wearing pink silk, that you have been 
divorced forever from that wrapping- 
paper skin you used to drag around. 
Your mind floats, clear as the northern 
light and you feel free as water. 

And so it was every Saturday afternoon. 
On Sunday we danced in our new skins. 

Everyone dances in Finland. Violent 
energy is there to be spent, a barn floor is 
to be had for the asking, someone can 
always pump an accordeon. 

On Sunday nights the gypsy brothers 
brought their accordeon to the hall in the 


move from our bench along the wall. 
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forestry building and the whole of Jap- 
pilla would dance. We would wait until 
we heard the polkas swing out through the 
trees, then we would go down and join 
the workers and their families. 

The first night we went we dared not 
We 
did not know the steps of the folk dances 
and we were appalled at the amount of 
energy everyone had; and the lungs they 
must have had, to dance so, on and on 
for a half hour, three quarters of an hour 
without stopping! 

We could hardly make out their faces. 
Two candles stuck on the rafters of the low 
ceiling gave the only light in the broad 
hall. Cigarette smoke hung in drifts. 
We watched the dancers, now weaving in 
a large circle, now in single couples of 
whirling figures. ‘They didn’t talk when 
they danced, the performance took all 
their attention. Boots stamped the floor 
in chorus and the men spun on their heels. 
When a dance finally stopped the men 
would take their women back to the 
benches and bow gravely before them. 
When the polkas came on the couples 
fairly flew through the air and the stamp- 
ing boots made the building shake. 

We knew the polkas but we were afraid 
to dance for fear we might not last as long 
as they. 

The music drove us mad. ‘There were 
sometimes slow tunes, melancholic Finnish 
songs, and then the music would break 
and go off into wild, fast notes. 

We left early that first night, furious at 
having to miss such fine excitement and 
swearing that it would not be so again. 

It was never so again, the Jappilla 
people themselves saw to that. They 
plotted during the week and on the follow- 
ing Sunday the music was hardly up be- 
fore the cook came to Paul and whirled 
him away before he could think. The 
chauffeur came to me and bowed and 
off we polkaed. A vast chuckle went 
up behind the red cigarette embers that 
pocked the darkness along the walls. 
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From ‘Suomi on Kaunis’ 


Fanny Hiltunen 


No man, woman or child in Finland goes a week without recourse to the gruelling ‘sauna’ 


From then on it was free for all. After 
the cook came the scullery maid, the black- 
smith and one by one the dairy maids, and 
the young men from the fields until finally 
we knew every one. 

We danced until our heads spun, until 
we thought our hearts would break and our 
lungs burst. When we could bear it no 
longer we dropped to the benches by the 
wall, weak and panting. 

When there was no strength left in any- 
body the music stopped and we all made 
our way out into the cool air and down to 
the silent lake to swim. It would be past 
midnight but a rim of light would hang 
above the black crest of trees which was 
our horizon. It was that lovely transi- 
tion between night and day, close to the 
Arctic. 
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On these nights we found Finland at her 
very best. 

Later, when we left Jappillé, we 
travelled east to the border where a 
wooden fence splits the Finnish forests 
away from those of the Soviet Union. 
We also went to Helsinki. In places we 
found Finland very primitive and _ its 
beauty wild. In others brilliant modern 
factory buildings rose out of the very 
woods, the nucleus of future towns. 
Everywhere there was a great deal of order, 
things were very bright and clean, and 
the people were industrious. They were 
courteous and friendly in a solemn sort of 
way, and everyone seemed to be at peace. 

But we always claimed that we need 
never have left Jappilla to understand the 
Finnish way of things. 


Springtime on the Marshes 


by FRANCES PITT 


The birds of the marshes are much less accessible to the unskilled observer than the sea-birds 


described by Mr Seton Gordon in our June 1937 number. 


Time, patience and often considerable 


discomfort are, as he said, the price of familiarity with the private lives of many land-birds; and 
this price has been fully paid in obtaining the photographs which accompany Miss Pitt’s present 
article, whether the species that they portray are common or rare 


YELLOW rushes sered by the frosts of 
winter, water between them reflecting the 
blue of the spring sky, and a breeze laden 
with many sounds rustling through the 
sedges and rippling the pools. The song 
of a lark comes down from overhead, 
whence also come the strange ventriloqu- 
ous drumming or bleating of a snipe 
and the wailing of the lapwings, which 
shriek “‘pee-wit!’’ in distressed tones. 

Such is the scene and such are the 
sounds that may be heard on many a 
boggy, reedy waste in various parts of our 
islands, from the Welsh valleys to the fens 
of the Eastern Counties, from the genial 
south to the stern north, when spring 
arrives on the marshes. 

To me the ‘song’ of the common snipe 1s 
particularly eloquent, whether it be heard 
on an Orkney hillside or in a boggy 
bottom in the English midlands. Where- 
ever one hears it, it is the same eerie sound, 
seeming to come now from here, now from 
there, now vibrating quite loudly through 
the air and again dying away, as if the 
elves of the marshes and of the kingcups 
are playing strange, elusive, fairy music 
not intended for human ears. 

Looking up, one sees a small bird 
circling over the marsh, now mounting 
aloft, now swooping downwards, and the 
elusive music, that seems as if inspired by 
the spring breeze, comes at each headlong 
dive. When one follows the flier with 
fieldglasses it becomes apparent that 
during the downward swoop its tail is 
spread, the outermost feathers on either 
side standing clear of the others so that 
they show distinctly. Most naturalists are 
satisfied that the ‘song’ is instrumental and 


not vocal, and that it is made by the 
vibration of these feathers, which are 
much stiffer than the others, as the bird 
takes its earthward plunge. 

Here and there are persons who persist 
in believing that the drumming is really a 
song and not Aeolian music, but it can 
easily be produced by obtaining a snipe’s 
tail feathers, sticking them in a cork, 
weighting it with something heavy and 
then whirling it around on a string, when 
the snipe’s music is instantly heard. 

I once put some feathers from a snipe’s 
tail in my hat and went forth for a walk. 
Presently a snipe began to drum some- 
where quite near. In vain did I look up 
and around; nowhere was the bird to be 
seen. At last I remembered the feathers 
in my hat; I took it off, and the sound 
stopped. When I held the hat so that the 
wind blew through the feathers—I could 
see them tremble—the faint, elfish music 
was resumed. It was caused by the 
breeze playing upon the snipe’s Aeolian 
harp. Yet despite the fact that the ‘song’ 
is not a vocal one, its function is un- 
doubtedly identical with true song, such as 
that of the skylark, namely advertisement. 
Its object is to let other males know that 
the territory is occupied and at the same 
time to act as a safety valve, allowing the 
bird a vent for the overflowing emotion and 
joyous excitement of the season, an excite- 
ment which dies away as the couples settle 
down to the business of egg-laying, in- 
cubation and rearing of chicks. 

The common snipe is an early breeder 
and the first week in May usually finds the 
birds sitting, tucked away on the four 
handsome blotched eggs—so large for the 
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The common snipe, author of the strangest ‘song of springtime, begins to sit in early May 


size of the bird—in some tussock of grass 
or rushes. 

With regard to eggs that are large in 
comparison with the size of the bird that 
lays them, those of the curlew are the 
outstanding example. And this bird has 
another claim to our attention as the 
author of one of the most lovely cries of the 
springtime marshes. 

From journeys along the shore and even 
overseas the curlews come home in the 
early spring to do their courtship on the 
moors, on the marshlands among the hills, 
on the rushy meadows in the valleys and 
wherever the grip of agriculture lies but 
lightly. Their silvery voices come floating 
down the breeze, at one moment seeming 
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inexpressibly sad and the next as wild and 
joyous as the wind, but ever bringing to 
the hearer certain tidings of springtime. 

I once spent many interesting days 
watching a pair of curlews at their nest 
near the verge of some marshy ground. 
A rushy expanse, dotted with the gold of 
marsh marigolds, stretched away to wood- 
lands delicately green with young leafage, 
while behind rose purple hills. In the 
immediate foreground, in an apology for 
a nest, lay the four eggs, as big as those 
of a turkey, but, with their olive-brown 
blotches, most excellently camouflaged. 
The birds were so well used to my hiding- 
tent that they paid it no heed whatever, 
and no sooner had the companion who 
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Curlews take turns at incubating their eggs, well camouflaged and as big as those of a turkey 


Frances Pitt 


wings’ eggs became so popular a delicacy that their sale is now prohibited in Great Britain 
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accompanied me to the hide departed 
than the female came striding back to 
duty. She was worn and shabby, almost 
bald, and not to be compared with her 
spruce sleek mate. He was a very good- 
looking bird, with a beak remarkable in 
length even for a curlew. It is a curlew 
custom for the couple to take turns at 
incubation, but this cock was inclined to 
shirk his duty; perhaps that was why she 
was worn. One very hot afternoon he 
remained away a long time. She puffed 
and panted with open beak, she called 
repeatedly, and at last the truant came 
back. Up jumped madame, started to go 
away, stopped, picked up some bits of 
rubbish and threw them over her shoulder 
at her mate. 

What did the gesture mean? Who can 
say! I merely record what took place. I 


can add that she stayed away for some 
time, and I have never seen a bird so 
annoyed as that cock. He panted, he 


a) 
“Pighces Pitt 
The bittern, which makes its home among thick 
reed-beds, 1s famous for its ‘boom’—‘a muffled 

sound as of a fog-horn or a bull bellowing’ 
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fidgeted, he called and he looked around, 
but it was no good; he had to do his duty 
for a while, for over an hour, until his 
mate came back in her own good time. 

I have alluded to the lapwing as being 
one of the voices of the marshlands, and 
indeed it is, although the birds are even 
more numerous on the arable ground and 
the pastures. But I have heard that 
lament “‘pee-wit! pee-wit!”’ mingled with 
the booming of bitterns and the discourse 
of a water-rail. 

Of all sounds that come from the reed- 
beds, there is not one more mysterious and 
more remarkable than the challenge of 
that queer bird of the Broads, the bittern. 
On a quiet evening when the glassy 
waters were disturbed only by the tiny 
circles left by dancing gnats, and the sun- 
set flames were dyeing sky and water, I sat 
in a punt and waited for a bittern to boom. 
The evening was so still that the reeds 
were motionless, no stir nor whisper coming 
from them; but a reed warbler sang in one 
bed and from another came the varied 
conversations of a water-rail with a family 
of chicks. 

Suddenly, from afar, came that for 
which we were waiting, a muffled sound 
as of a fog-horn or a bull bellowing— 
“Boom! Boom! Boom!’ Then, near at 
hand, there was an: answer, ‘Boom, 
click! Boom, click! Boom, click!” A 
male bittern in the neighbouring reed-bed 
had given a threefold reply to the distant 
cock. Others raised their voices, and we 
located some half-dozen birds in various 
parts of the Broad. The light faded from 
sky and water, the midges and mosquitoes 
got busy; but who could heed them with 
warblers singing and the moon rising as 
a copper orb up the purple sky, making 
a metallic path of reflected light across 
the darkening water? Then the near-by 
bittern boomed again. 

I listened to its four times repeated call 
with great care. The click between was 
clear. Query: was it made by closing the 
beak? It seemed so, and I thought I could 
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‘She took them in turn and put them in the water, pushing them well down into the peaty depths’ 
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also hear the intake of breath. ‘The whole 
effect, heard thus beneath the brilliant 
moon, with the still Broad around, was 
impressive indeed. 

This booming call appears to be the 
prerogative of the male bittern; the female 
is a remarkably silent lady, and one I 
watched through many long hours when 
busy with her nesting affairs, never uttered 
a sound of any description, not even when 
an egg hatched during her absence and 
she returned to find a wet, miserable- 
looking, new-born chick lying between the 
halves of the shell. Without a sound she 
turned it over with her long, spear-like 


Frances Pitt 

Such a fearless mite is the bearded tit or ‘reed 

pheasant’ that a camera disturbs him not at 
all and a hiding-tent often proves unnecessary 
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beak, picked off it and swallowed a 
membranous filament, and then disposed 
of the pieces of egg-shell. She took them 
in turn and put them in the water, pushing 
them well down into the peaty depths. 

I must remind readers of the curious 
history of the bittern in England. In the 
days of much unreclaimed land it was 
found in boggy places in most parts of the 
country. When Good Queen Bess gave her 
banquets it often figured on the menu; 
whether it afforded a nice course, I cannot 
say. However, the drainage and reclaim- 
ing of wild, wet districts, particularly of 
large tracts of fenland, affected this water- 
loving, reed-haunting species adversely. 
A demand by egg collectors for its eggs 
did not help matters, and at last it ceased 
to breed in Great Britain. It was be- 
lieved to be lost to us for ever, save for 
visits from a few individuals at migration 
time. But now the bittern has returned 
to the Norfolk Broads; its re-establishment 
in Lord Desborough’s bird-preserve at 
Hickling is one of the triumphs of bird 
protection—a triumph due to the owner’s 
far-sighted policy and the able manner 
in which Mr Jim Vincent has kept watch 
and ward for him. 

The bittern is now widespread in 
Broadland, though the recent troubles, 
due to the inrush of salt water through the 
breach in the sea-wall near Horsey, dis- 
turbed it a good deal, as they did the 
lovely little ‘reed pheasant’ or bearded tit. 

This exquisite mite, a true native of the 
Broads, which is non-migratory and rarely 
goes far from home even during severe 
winter weather, is a fairy being indeed. 
Something like the long-tailed tit of our 
woods as regards size and shape, it is clad 
in sandy brown, a tint it seems to have 
borrowed from the dead brown portions of 
the reed stems; but in the cock this general 
body hue is set off and enhanced by a 
blue-grey head and a heavy, very black 
moustachial stripe on either side of the 
face, eyes of brilliant orange-yellow, and a 
beak of the same hue. 


There was a pair of bearded tits with a 
nest in a sedge-bed; near the nest I put up 
a hiding-tent, and I got on the most de- 
lightful terms with the birds. So fearless 
were they that a tent proved to be a super- 
fluous luxury. They fed, tended and 
brooded their young with little regard for 
onlookers, and a camera was of no conse- 
quence to them. I was able to peer into 
the nest, watch the babies open their beaks 
for food brought by the parents, and study 
their peculiar palate markings. ‘These 
consist of four rows of white spots sur- 
rounded by black on a red ground, en- 
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“The moor-hen is energetic in all it undertakes, from battling with a foe to building up an excellent 
nest to hold its clutch of seven or eight buff eggs spotted with brown 


hanced and set off by the lemon-yellow 
gape. What purpose, if any, is served by 
these adornments is unknown. 

To turn from a bird of such local dis- 
tribution as the bearded tit to one of really 
wide occurrence, we have in the moor-hen 
a species which is found wherever there 
are reeds and rushes, and which, with its 
smart appearance and cheerful, not to say 
aggressive, character, adds much to the 
interest of the marshes. Its brazen 
war-cries are a feature of the spring- 
time, when cock drives off cock and hen 
fights with hen, the two being equally 
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“She stood on the edge of the nest, looking over her shoulder 
with great orange-yellow eyes that seemed to blaze at me’ 


vigorous in defence of their nesting 
territory. 

The moor-hen is energetic in all it 
undertakes, from battling with a foe to 
building up an excellent nest to hold its 
clutch of seven or eight buff eggs spotted 
with brown; and, not content with gather- 
ing twigs, reeds and leaves before the eggs 
are laid, it goes on adding to the nest 
during incubation, and even after the 
black Satanic-looking and very active 
chicks have hatched. 

Moor-hen chicks, with their fluffy black 
down, semi-bald heads and scarlet facial 
shields, are remarkable babies. They are 
furnished with a claw on the ‘thumb 
joint’ of their unfledged wings; this helps 
them when climbing in and out of the 
nest, which they do with great agility. 
The chicks soon lose their pretty red 
shields, which become dull and dark, this 
decoration not being reacquired until they 
assume full adult plumage in the late 
autumn. 

The mention of facial shields of course 
calls to mind the coot, with its curious 
‘bald pate’. But this is a bird of the 
larger sheets of water rather than of the 
reed-beds, the sedges and the marshes, and 
so I will write instead of a bird of very 
different type, yet one associated with 
boggy, marshy areas—the short-eared owl. 
This is an owl of the open land, which 
avoids wooded areas. It is a great hunter 
of voles and mice and may be seen, as 
the spring days lengthen, patrolling the 
marshes in a hawk- or harrier-like manner. 
It floats to and fro, with interest in one 
particular locality; it does aerobatics, 
claps its wings together and makes a great 
fuss when any intruder comes near. 
Sooner or later a nest is discovered on the 
ground, amongst the grass, rushes and 
heather, containing eggs or young as the 
case may be. 

Last year I had a very interesting time 
watching a short-eared owl at the nest 
from the near intimacy of a hiding-tent. 
The female was a delightful personage and 
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in some ways a very confiding bird, yet 
she never returned to her family without 
giving me a startled thrill. The peewits 
warned me when she was on her way 
home; the pair with a nest near at hand 
could never suffer her to pass without 
screaming their protests. Two curlews 
were also vociferous. Then the owl herself 
usually uttered a few ‘yaps’, yet I was 
always surprised when there was a slight 
swish of wings over the roof of the hide 
and she was before me. ‘There she stood 
on the edge of the nest, looking over 
her shoulder with great orange-yellow eyes 
that seemed to blaze at me. I felt they 
were not only looking at my hide, but 
piercing its canvas and myself as well. 
But after that wide-eyed stare she shuffled 
on to the nest, cuddled down and usually 
went to sleep, when she was not easily 
disturbed. 

What a different personality was this 
owl, with her earnest devotion to her eggs 
and later to her chicks, from a Montagu’s 
harrier that I interviewed—indeed a 
capricious and flighty lady. 

Montagu’s harrier is that handsome 
member of the hawk tribe which winters 
abroad, touring northern Africa and other 
parts, and returns to marshy, boggy areas 
in Europe, including certain localities in 
England, when it feels the call of spring. 
The beautiful pale grey-blue cocks seek the 
marshlands, so do the brown hens, and as 
they arrive the hen harriers that breed 
further north depart. It is possible to 
see our three species of harrier, the rare 
marsh harrier, Montagu’s and the hen 
harrier, on the wing together, but this 1s 
only for a brief day or two before the last- 
named leaves for its breeding quarters. It 
fell to my good fortune to see this occur- 
rence once in Norfolk. 

The Montagu’s harrier of which I took 
photographs was a good example of in- 
dividuality in the bird world. Most of 
these large, rather owl-like hawks are 
the best of good mothers; but this one 
was the reverse, perhaps because she was a 
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A noble subject indeed, this Montagu’s harrier, but an unusually bad mother—‘perhaps because 
she was a young bird or perhaps because she did not think an only chick worth much trouble’ 
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“As a rule the redshank hides its eggs well, concealing the nest beneath the long grass’ 


young bird—her dark eyes and dark plum- 
age suggested youth—or perhaps because 
she did not think an only chick worth 
much trouble. Somehow she had _ re- 
duced her family to one, and that one she 
left largely to its own devices, visiting it at 
long intervals. That the chick grew up 
and in due course took wing was little 
credit to its casual mother. 

But let us leave the hawk tribe and get 
back to the waders, to that most char- 
acteristic bird of the marshes, the red- 
shank, whose delightful whistle seems more 
eloquent of spring than that of any other 
bird. Redshanks are found from south to 
north and from east to west; I have seen 
them mobbing a short-eared owl on a 
Welsh bog, protesting at the presence of 
a Montagu’s harrier in Norfolk, and rising 
by the half-dozen at a time to cry out 
about a hen harrier in the Orkneys. 

Writing of the Orkneys reminds me of 


a high-road scene near Kirkwall, with the 
straight, tarred way stretching ahead, a 
wire fence on either side, and on the posts 
of that fence watchful wardens whose red 
shanks gleamed in the sunshine against 
a background of dark moorland, purple 
hills and blue lochs. The wayside posts 
are favourite perches for the redshanks, 
which sit there until the passer-by gets too 
near, when they fly off uttering their 
characteristic whistling call. 

As a rule the redshank hides its eggs 
well, concealing the nest beneath the long 
grass, which the female draws around her 
as folk in days of old drew the curtains 
of the four-poster beds. I tried to get a 
portrait of a redshank brooding her four 
eggs, and in order to do so I bent some of 


‘the grass aside; but the bird would not 


allow such opening of the nest and in ten 
minutes she had pulled all the grass back 
and concealed herself effectually. 
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Though common in most marshy districts, the water-rail is very difficult to observe owing to its shy 
and retiring habits; the female even ‘draws the curtains’ round herself when nesting 


But the expert at curtain-drawing was 
a water-rail. She was indeed a fussy 
creature; she tugged at the vegetation 
about the nest, placed and replaced the 
material, until she was lost beneath 
rushes, grass and other rubbish. All the 
while she and her mate grumbled, growled, 
chuckled and conversed in anamazing way. 

Never have I heard birds with such 
powers of conversation. <A great deal of it 
had an abusive sound; but maybe I do 
them an injustice and what I took for 
Billingsgate was really the softest of en- 
dearments. 
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This brief review of bird life on the 
springtime marshlands has by no means 
covered all the ground. There are the 
marsh warbler, the sedge warbler and the 
reed warbler; the skylark and the common 
pipit can generally find a nook on the 
marshes; the duck tribe come in their 
legions; and grebes, both little and great 
crested, haunt the more open sheets of 
water. ‘The visitor will find endless sub- 
jects on which to focus his field-glasses 
that will hold him enthralled by the beauty 
of their persons, the interest of their be- 
haviour, and the thrill of their voices. 


The Sudan Gezira 


I. The Land and the People 


by A. R. LAMBERT 


Southward from the frontier of Egypt towards the headwaters of the Nile stretches a territory ten 


times larger than Great Britain—the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
time when the Mahdi’s insurrection led Gordon to his death and Kitchener to Khartoum. 


A great deal was heard of tt at the 
That so 


little has been heard of it since is a tribute to the quiet work of administrators like Mr Lambert 


and to the steady increase of prosperity engendered by peace. 


The Gezira, in particular, owes 


its development to the irrigation work which a further article will describe in detail 


Ev Gezira, the Island, as the Arabs called 
it, is the plain enclosed between the Blue 
Nile and the White Nile, which meet at 
Khartoum. It is about 90 miles broad 
in the middle, with a rather indeterminate 
boundary some 150 miles to the south. 

In the thousand miles lying between the 
northern boundary of the Sudan towards 
the Saharan and Libyan Deserts and the 
swamps of the Sudd area towards the 
Great Lakes in the south, distribution of 
rainfall is the predominant factor deter- 
mining the numbers of the population and 
their way of life. In general the rainfall 
increases progressively southwards, but it 
is not till the latitude of the Gezira is 
reached, some 500 miles from the desert 
boundary, that the rains are in most 
seasons sufficient to produce grazing and 
allow short-period crops to be raised. 
Stretching from Eritrea and the Red Sea 
hills on the east to French Equatorial 
Africa 900 miles to the west, and including 
the Gezira, lies a broad zone about 200 
to 400 miles wide, mainly of open plain, 
inhabited by pastoral or semi- pastoral 
tribes. 

The Gezira occupies an important geo- 
graphical position. It lies across the main 
lines of communication with Central Africa 
from Egypt in the north by the natural 
highway of the Nile, and from the Red 
Sea and Arabia through the hills on the 
east; and it is mainly along these routes 
that conquering expeditions and settling 
immigrants have come. 


In a country of vast distances such as 
the Sudan the stable administration built 
up since the reoccupation in 1898, and the 
economic development that has gone with 
it, have depended on the opening up of 
This is especially true 
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All photographs by A. R. Lambert 


Barges on the Blue Nile, the ancient highway that, with the building of the Sennar Dam and the 
development of irrigation and cotton-growing, has brought great changes to the Gezira 


of the Gezira where the present irrigation 
scheme could not have been constructed 
but for a connection with the sea. This 
is provided by a railway through the Red 
Sea hills to Port Sudan which connects 
with the main line to Egypt; it was built 
by Lord Kitchener for the re-conquest of 
the Sudan. An extension south-west from 
Sennar leads to. El Obeid, the chief 
market for gum, and another, east over 
the Sennar Dam, connects with Port 
Sudan through the cotton-growing area at 
Kassala. 

The main line from the north, together 
with the steamer connection up the White 
Nile, form a part of the Cape to Cairo 
route traversed today by the air-liners of 
Imperial Airways. 

Converging on the Gezira, too, are the 
pilgrim routes by which come the ‘Fellata’ 
of Nigeria and other regions of west and 
central Africa en route for Mecca through 
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the ancient port of Suakin. Formerly this 
great journey across Africa was made on 
foot by whole families of men, women and 
children, the babies on their mothers’ 
backs. Nowadays, with the money earned 
in the cotton-fields of the Gezira and at 
other halting-places on their route, the last 
stage of the journey to the coast is often 
made by train. This constant stream of 
people, mostly peasants and poor, is a 
remarkable testimony to the strength of 
the religious impulse which is its driving 
force. 

The construction of railways produced 
the first revolution in transport; the de- 
velopment of the motor car was the second. 
Today the villages within the irrigated 
area of the Gezira are probably as well 
served by motor buses as many English 
villages, or even better owing to the 
amazing loads carried, both of goods 
and people, the latter often clinging on 
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A business interlude in the Gezira: the camel-rider with the bedsteads has just sold the 
donkey-man a goatskin. These traditional forms of transport are now supplemented by— 


which run all over the Gezira, especially within the wrigated zone 


—the motor bus services 
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like ants. The camel, the traditional form 
of transport so well suited to these semi- 
arid regions, has by no means been super- 
seded. Indeed, owing to the stimulus 
of more intensive agricultural production, 
their numbers have probably increased 
of late years both within the Gezira area 
and elsewhere in the drier regions of the 
country. The development of transport 
is, indeed, playing a large part in the 
economic and cultural changes now going 
on in the Gezira and elsewhere in the Sudan. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The character of the people of the 
Gezira can be more easily understood if 
it is considered against the background of 
their past. Although the area is very small 
by comparison with the million square 
miles comprising the Anglo - Egyptian 
Sudan, the Gezira has played an im- 
portant part in the recorded history of 
the country. 

From about A.D. 1000 for 500 years there 
was a Christian kingdom in the Gezira, 
the Kingdom of Aloa, with its capital 
at Soba, 13 miles south of Khartoum. 
Isolated and hemmed in as it was by 
Moslem lands we know very little about 
it. There are travellers’ tales of the 400 
churches of Soba but today the site is bare: 
Khartoum and Omdurman under the 
Egyptians and Mahdists were partly built 
of the bricks quarried from its ruins. 

Earlier still, during the first century 
A.D. or soon after, the Southern Meroitic 
Kingdom (with its capital some 70 miles 
north of Khartoum) occupied Soba and 
other sites as far as Sennar. This king- 
dom succeeded that of the ‘Ethiopians’ in 
the Northern Sudan to which Hezekiah 
sent his embassy. 

In 1504, fifty-one years after the fall of 
Constantinople, Soba was destroyed by 
the Moslems, leaving Abyssinia as the sole 
outpost of Christianity in Africa. Forty- 
nine years after its destruction another 
Christian outpost fell—Constantinople. 

For 300 years after this the Gezira was 


THE SUDAN GEZIRA 


ruled, though only nominally in the later 
period, by the ‘Black Sultans’ of the Fung 
Kingdom, with their capital at Sennar, 
whose dominion at the peak of its power 
reached almost to the present bounds of 
the Sudan. 

The Fungs were a mysterious race with 
negroid affinities whose origin is unknown. 
They first appear in history as allies of the 
Arabs at the capture of Soba, and they 
ruled as aristocratic overlords. Whatever 
their origin, they seem to have possessed 
both the fighting qualities of the blacks 
and the administrative capacity of more 
advanced races. 

The population of the Gezira acquired 
its present racial character mainly during 
the Fung period, when Arabs and ‘Berber’ 
immigrants enslaved, killed, or drove out 
the inhabitants and occupied the country. 


Before his insurrection the Mahdi himself lived 
in the Gezira; it is said that he built the 
tomb of Sheikh Ghorasht with his own hands 
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The native population of the 
Gezira is termed ‘Arab’, but 
in fact it comprises a medley 
of strains. A boy of Arab 
type is here seen carrying a set 
of short spears on his shoulder 


Another important element 
are the ‘Fellata’ of western 
Africa, who for centuries 
have made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca along routes 
converging on the Gezira. 
They still make the greater YY 4 

part of the journey on foot ee ; 
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From French Equatorial 
Africa come the Burgu; many 
of the travelling ‘Fellata’ 
have settled in the wrrigated 
area where they have proved 
good agricultural labourers 


Nigeria contributes __ the 
Hausas, keen merchants 
wherever they go. Even the 
pilgrimage affords oppor- 
tunities for their trading 
instinct. A Hausa pedlar 
displays his wares to an 
Arab family in the Gezira 
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Villages outside the irrigated area (which as yet covers only part of the eastern Geztra) depend upon 
one or more deep wells, from which the water is drawn out in skin bags: wells may vary in depth 
from about 60 to 125 feet. Note the grooves made by the cords in the logs over the mouth of the well 


As more settled conditions were estab- 
lished, great advances in learning were 
made, of which the Gezira was the centre. 
The Sudan of the 17th century was, it 
is said, in closer touch with the world 
of Islam, its reputation for learning was 
higher, its roads safer, and its administra- 
tion stronger than at any period until 
modern times. Sennar became a great 
town which was visited by Europeans, 
and a flourishing cotton industry de- 
veloped whose products are said to have 
supplied most of North Africa. The Fung 
period ended with the taking of Sennar 
by the ‘Turks’ in 1821. 

During the Egyptian occupation, the 
“Turkia’, as it was called, maladministra- 
tion and corruption prepared the way for 
the Mahdist revolt, with which is linked 
the tragic story of Gordon, ending in the 
fall of Khartoum in 1885. 
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During this period the present market 
town of Messelemiya in the Gezira was 
an important market for slaves captured 
from the south. Enormous numbers, said 
to have amounted sometimes to 50,000 
per annum, were exported from the Sudan. 
The Arab merchants of those days must 
have congratulated each other on the 
‘buoyancy of trade’! 

The Mahdi himself, before his ‘annuncia- 
tion’, lived in the Gezira for some years. 
He was a member of one of the religious 
brotherhoods (tarigas) which have great 
influence today in the Gezira. When his 
friend and father-in-law, Sheikh Ghorashi, 
died, the Mahdi himself, it is related, built 
the tomb with his own hands. At first 
the bricks would not bind. Then he re- 
membered he had not asked God’s blessing 
on the work; at once the bricks set and 
were made without his help. 


In the period that has elapsed since the 
reconquest of the Sudan by Lord Kitchener 
in 1898, it is only recently, after many 
years of peace and just rule, that the 
population has increased to what it is 
estimated to have been before the Mahdia. 

At the time of the reoccupation the 
original tribal grouping and organization 
of the Gezira population had been almost 
destroyed, or very much weakened, by the 
troubles during the Egyptian régime, and 
by famine and devastation during the 
Mahdia. The tribal areas shown on large- 
scale maps do, in fact, only indicate which 
tribe is most numerous in each locality. 
At the present time in the same locality 
there are often villages containing several 
different tribes, including remnants of the 
Mahdist armies whose original homes were 
in distant parts ofthe Sudan. There is even 
a ‘Moorish’ district in the middle of the 
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Gezira, and, mainly in the south, many 
villages inhabited by West African races. 
In recent years considerable numbers of 
the latter have settled in the irrigated 
area. Throughout the Arab villages, too, 
is a strong leaven of slave (negroid) blood 
with very evident effect on face and build. 
Until recently this heterogeneous popu- 
lation was administered by ‘direct’ rule, 
but within the last eight years a system of 
‘indirect’ rule has been gradually ex- 
tended. Under the District Commis- 
sioners, the local sheikhs and notables 
and the tribal leaders have been given 
administrative and judicial responsibilities, 
and there is no doubt that the new system 
has on the whole worked exceedingly well. 
This is the more remarkable considering 
the tribal and racial differences between 
people living in the same districts. 
Although tribal feuds and_ prejudices 


Towards the west, where underground water is unobtainable, a tank (hafir) zs dug to collect rain. 
Tapas of light rainfall, this source of supply often proves inadequate and the population has 


Here the skin bags have been left soaking in the hafir to keep them water-tight 
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to move away. 
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Although the grouping of the tribes has become confused, their traditions are stil strong; the Kawahla 


tribe celebrate a past victory in a sword dance round their war drums, which may only be beaten 


with Government permission. 


have decreased they still exist. Indirect 
rule tends, indeed, to strengthen tribal ties, 
and if the control of the central govern- 
ment were weakened the old animosi- 
ties would certainly revive. ‘Tradition is 
strong with these people. Like the Arabs 
of Arabia described by Doughty, the men 
delight in genealogies and stories of the 
fights and doings of their forebears. All 
the tribes trace their descent from an- 
cestors who came from Arabia in the 
distant past. 

Like other pastoral people, these are 
very hospitable. ‘To visit a village with- 
out taking some kind of refreshment is 
either a breach of good manners, or is 
taken to signify displeasure. 

The people themselves are very mixed 
racially. ‘There are all sorts of variations 
between a dull, animal-like ‘slave’ type 
and people with regular features and great 
intelligence. The sheikhs and notables 
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These drums were once buried to conceal them from the Mahdists 


have generally a fine dignity of manner 
and appearance, and often a very acute 
understanding of things within their ken. 


THE ‘OLD’ AND THE ‘NEW’ 


Apart from the introduction of indirect 
rule recent history is mainly the story of the 
Irrigation Scheme and its effects. So great 
are the changes it has wrought on the face 
of the country that now there can be said to 
be two Geziras, the old and the new. The 
lives of the population within the irriga- 
tion area have been in some respects 
revolutionized almost as drastically as the 
land itself, but the period is too short yet 
for any great modification to have taken 
place in their attitude towards life. They 
are still herdsmen rather than agricultur- 
ists, and the order and regular labour 
required under a more intensive system 
of agriculture is to them a radical change 
from the easier life of the past. 
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Under present peaceful conditions, descendants of our former enemies have turned to trade. Str Sayed 
Abd el Rahman, K.B.E. (centre), son of the Mahdi, grows excellent cotton. Many tribal leaders— 


—work closely, in the Native Administration, with District Commissioners and Agricultural Inspectors 
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Where there 1s no irrigation, plant 
growth extends only for the three 
months’ duration of the rainy season. 
If the rains are heavy the faded brown 
of the landscape changes to the green 
of grass and flowers almost overnight 


But of they are light the plants remain 
stunted and the country almost bare. 
(Below) A field of millet typical of 
a year of bad rains. A Dhistrict 
Commissioner and senior members of 
the Native Administration, which 
7s now almost entirely responsible 
for agricultural tax assessments, are 
checking the work of Disrtict Boards 


(Above) During the rains a dazzling carpet of white convolvulus covers the fields, and (below) 
there is abundant grazing for the cattle of the southern Gezira, where the villages, standing in the 
open, are ‘clusters of huts with pointed straw-thatched roofs like old-style bee-hives’ 
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The new Gezira of the Irrigation Scheme 
lies to the east by the Blue Nile, and as yet 
covers only a small proportion of the total 
area. To the west lies the old Gezira, the 
Gezira as it was before the canals came, 
where both the land and the people are 
much the same as they have been for 
generations. 

Here one gets an impression of empty 
space, a characteristic of most of the 
Sudan. If the sun is hidden, which 
happens rarely, one sees how much depends 
on light. Without the sun the whole land- 
scape becomes drab, a faded dusty mono- 
tone. In the early mornings it is seen at 
its best; before the distance fades in mirage 
and heat haze, shadows give form and 
relief, and the atmosphere has brilliancy 
and freshness. 

The dead stalks of the stubble mark the 
fields of millet, which are bounded by 
low banks to hold up the rain water. In 
places the land is almost bare, or there are 
thick yellow stretches of aromatic naal 
grass like corn ready for harvest, and 
occasionally patches of low thorn bushes, 
or even stunted trees near some of the 
villages. 

In the north, with its scanty rain- 
fall, vegetation is sparse. ‘Towards the 
southern boundary, where the first rocky 
‘Jebels’ break the line of the plain, growth 
is stronger and more general, and thickets 
of thorn ‘scrub’ cover the ground for many 
miles. 

The villages stand out on the open 
horizon, clusters of huts with pointed 
straw-thatched roofs like old-style bee- 
hives or, in the north and where grass for 
thatching is lacking, flat-topped roofs of 
sun-baked mud. 

Usually every village has one or more 
wells or, towards the west, where under- 
ground water is deep or absent, a ‘tank’ 
(hafir) is dug out to collect surface rain 
water. Some of the tanks are of great 
extent and resemble prehistoric fortifica- 
tions. 

In November, although the land de- 
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pendent on rain for its fertility is arid and 
dead, on the irrigated land the cotton is a 
deep green and the wide fields are dotted 
with large primrose-coloured flowers. By 
January the green has faded to autumnal 
tints and the plants become flecked with 
the white of the ripe cotton as the bolls 
burst open. Bands of pickers are in the 
fields, and by the tenants’ huts the big 
cotton sacks are being packed tightly, 
ready for camels to take them to the 
ginnery or the collecting station by the 
railway. 

The dry season lasts for about nine 
months. Then for a short time the country 
takes on a new aspect. Heralded by the 
violent dust storms of May and June, the 
rains bring relief from the extreme heat 
and dryness to both man and beast. 

If it is not a year of drought, within 
a short time the country becomes green 
with grass and many plants. In the open 
country beyond the canals are fields 
of deep green millet, often stretching 
for miles without a break. Where not 
smothered or hidden by taller plants, con- 
volvulus covers the ground with a dazzling 
carpet of white. Here and there are sheets 
of Jub-lub, a purple amaranthus, in the 
distance not unlike heather. 

In the swamps of the Blue Nile, where 
the river has flooded the woods, white and 
blue water-lilies appear on pools tinted 
with the gold of fallen acacia flowers; but 
they soon wither and die as the river falls 
and the swamps are drained. 

In the woods by the river the birds are 
in brilliant mating plumage, and on the 
trees in the towns families are being reared 
by ibis, cattle egrets, and the friendly 
cimber storks, although these, secure in a 
welcome from the inhabitants, seem to 
prefer the roofs of village huts. 

Where there is no irrigation-water all 
plant growth depends on the rains. Ifthe 
rains are light the plants are stunted and 
the land remains almost bare. Usually by 
the middle or end of September the rains, 
except for occasional showers, are over. 
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In contrast to its old primitive simplicity, the landscape of the Gezira now gives evidence of ‘human 
design and planning on a grand scale’. (Above) The Gebel Aulia Dam on the White Nile, com- 
pleted in 1937. (Below) The Main Canal, whose huge earthworks dominate the Gezira Plain 
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With cloudless skies the fierce heat of 
the sun quickly dries the soil into gaping 
cracks, and the country takes on again the 
faded yellow and brown of dead vegeta- 
tion and parched earth. 

Millet is the staple food crop and almost 
the sole rain crop grown. After November, 
when it has been harvested, except for the 
tending of herds, the chief labour of the 
year is finished. If the rains have been 
good there is sufficient food both for 
the people and the animals and life is 
easy until another season begins with the 
coming of the rains. This is the time for 
journeys and feasts and, in the old days, 
for raids and fights. 

But when the rains were not good, in 
past times many of the animals might have 
starved before the next rains unless other 
grazing could be found, and with them 
their owners’ wealth would have gone too. 
The people themselves would probably 
survive on the grain stored in pits—one of 
the very few things in which bitter neces- 
sity has taught them to be provident. 

One of the great boons the irrigation 
scheme has brought, not only to the people 
within the area but to those in adjacent 
places, is thesafeguard against drought and 
famine. With irrigation there is no risk 
of crop-failure from drought, and money 
can always be earned by picking cotton. 

Coming into the irrigation zone from 
the open country beyond the contrast is 
remarkable. Instead of a primitive sim- 
plicity and land almost untouched by man, 
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everything gives the impression of human 
design and planning on a grand scale. 
Canals, fields and roads are all laid out 
with mathematical exactness; there are 
ginneries, railways and telephone wires. 
Nevertheless there is not the effect of mono- 
tonous regularity that might be expected. 
The canals change direction in following 
the contours of the land and there are 
villages dotted here and there. As trees 
that have been planted grow up, the 
straight line of the horizon is broken. 
Every few miles they form oases round the 
Cotton Inspectors’ houses, round the regu- 
lators of the large canals and the neigh- 
bouring Irrigation Engineers’ quarters. 

Pleasant variations in the landscape are 
made by the palms, growing along the 
oldest canals, which sprang from the dates 
eaten by the Egyptian fellahin who came 
to the Sudan to dig canals before ex- 
cavators were used. It is a pity more 
fellahin were not brought in solely to eat 
dates along the machine-dug canals! 

The dominating feature of the irrigated 
area is the huge earthwork of the Main 
Canal. In this flat countryside the high 
serrated banks (the ‘tips’ of the great 
Bucyrus excavators) of the upper reaches 
look almost like hills. Even in the lower 
reaches where the banks are only 12 feet 
high or less, and the tops have been 
smoothed to form roads, seen through the 
shimmering haze and mirage of the Sudan 
atmosphere they often give the impression 
of a line of distant hills. 


Snowdonia 


by CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


In the first issue of The Geographical Magazine (May 1935) attention was drawn to the 

Government's failure to implement the National Parks Report of 1931, to which Mr Williams- 

Ellis again refers in the present article. While foreign ‘crises’ fluctuate, some of the loveliest parts 

of the Britain we are preparing to defend may be ruined; and nothing can excuse the Governments 

continued inaction and apparent indifference in a matter which, though perhaps insignificant from 
the standpoint of vote-catching, is of deep and permanent concern to the whole nation 


SNowponiA! I don’t care. I will call it 


by. that convenient geographical term in 
despite of all the purists who have scolded 
me for employing what they hold to be a 
modern vulgarism. 

I don’t care, I repeat, and not merely 
because Pennant (himself a Welshman 
and a F.R.S.) made free use of the word 
in his celebrated 18th-century book on 
this area, but because no other single 
name, save its own Welsh one of Eryri (the 
abode of the eagles) will serve to cover 
this distinctive though exceedingly diverse 
region, parts of the North Welsh counties 
of Caernarvon and Merioneth. 

And anyway, I, who inhabit the self- 
same house as my forbears have done 
through four centuries amongst the foot- 
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hills of Snowdon itself—I claim as good 
a right as any alien pedant to choose the 
name of the tumbled territory that tosses 
its ridges skywards in a jagged crescendo 
towards the peak of our presiding mourm 
tain, above and beyond the tops of shel- 
tering oaks and beeches. 

It is interesting to see how differently 
people have reacted in the past to what 
we now admire for its laudable wildness. 

In 1536 John Leyland complains bitterly 
that the Forest of Snowdon ‘is horrible 
with the sighte of bare stones’. When the 
astronomer Halley visited Snowdonia to 
take observations he spoke of “This horrid 
spot of hills’, a view apparently shared 
by many other seventeenth century scien- 
tists, who at that date seemed the only 
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In the right-hand map the broken line indicates the limits of the proposed Snowdonia National Park 
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to the r6th-century mind, ‘horrible with the sighte of bare stone 


people intrepid enough to brave the 
fabled rigours of our mountains. 

When Dr Johnson visited the district in 
1774 his expressions of awed alarm had 
begun to be tinged with the first glimmer- 
ings of romantic appreciation, whilst a few 
years later another writer gives full rein 
to his Gothic-revival romanticism thus: 


How shall I express my feelings! the 
dark tremendous precipices, the rapid river 
roaring over disjointed rocks, black caverns, 
and issuing cataracts; all serve to make this 
the noblest specimen of the Finely Horrid 
the eye can possibly behold: the Poet has 
not described, nor the Painter pictured so 
gloomy a retreat, *tis the last Approach to 
the mansion of Pluto through the regions 
of Despair. 


And all that fine frenzy of rhetoric 
about our Aberglaslyn Pass! ‘Pretty’ it 
is called by those who now buy picture 
post cards on the bridge; and as for its cata- 
racts, they are certainly exciting, but not 
so fierce that they cannot be shot in a canoe 
when the river is in flood, as I have done 
with a load of children aboard—my own. 

It was not until the beginning of the 
1gth century that better roads made Snow- 
donia even reasonably accessible to the 
more adventurous carriage folk; whilst it 
had to wait until 1850 for a railway and for 
the popular patronage that this promoted. 

Meanwhile, however, English painters 
and writers had begun to celebrate the 
beauties of North Wales, a theme that our 
own Welsh poets had been embroidering 
ever since the 14th century, though they, 
like the natives of today, were more con- 
cerned with history and legend than with 
landscape. For landscape, indeed, the 
Welsh seem to have developed a dangerous 
insensitivity—dangerous, that is, to the 
integrity of the mountains about which 
they still sing most beautifully, but do too 
little to preserve. 

Peacock, Borrow and Watts-Dunton 
wrote much in praise of Snowdonia, and 
the climbers who soon began to flock 
there added to its literature—such books 
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as Patrick Monkhouse’s On Foot in North 
Wales being invaluable to those who really 
wish to see the country from within. 

My own father-in-law, St Loe Strachey 
of the Spectator, though he discovered it 
late, became one of Snowdonia’s most 
devoted admirers and wrote thus of it in 
his autobiography, The River of Life: 


If you love the mountains and the sea, 
and scenery of high romance in miniature, 
but not the less grand and soul-shaking for 
that, you will bless the hand that directs 
you to Merioneth and Caernarvon. North 
Wales is, of course, no discovery of mine. 
It is known, worshipped, and enjoyed by 
hundreds of thousands of Englishmen. 
Yet I dare venture to say, ‘By none is it 
enough beloved’. People who go to North 
Wales and like it, and get great pleasure 
thereby, seldom realize, as fully as they 
should, how incomparable a heritage of 
beauty we have at our very doors. We 
somehow think it looks silly to be enthusi- 
astic Over scenery unless it is at least five 
hundred miles off. Yet I can say truthfully 
of North Wales that it can make out a very 
good case when challenged by Greece or 
Italy. ‘Though you cannot tread glacier- 
ice, glissade down a snow-slope, or jump 
a crevasse, you can get as delightful, as 
fascinating, mountain walks in Wales as 
those afforded by the proudest Alps or the 
most romantic Apennines. ‘The smallness 
of the scale never troubles one, so exquisite 
and so justly proportioned is the hill 
scenery of our most westerly coastline. So 
magical are the mountain forms, so clear 
the lakes and tarns, so boldly break down 
to the sea the torrent-tongued ravines, so 
august is the pomp of the tides as they race 
inland up the rockbound estuaries and fill 
the hollows of the hill with their sea music. 


If Snowdonia is scenically exciting, its 
almost infinite variety is primarily due 
to its geology; its rock formations, partly 
igneous, partly sedimentary, have been 
through countless ages contorted and 
eroded from a high and ancient tableland, 
of which our peaks and pinnacles are 
merely the residual, tougher fragments. 

Slate, granite and limestone quarrying 
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account—or have accounted—for the only 
large industrial developments in the area. 
But mining for copper, lead, manganese 
and even gold has left its great or little 
scars upon the mountain sides and valley 
bottoms; and often such mining has been 
quite unjustified by any reasonable hope 
of profit and entirely regardless of all 
considerations save that of immediate 
convenience in the matter of rubbish dis- 
posal. With a little care, and often at 
little or no extra cost, these workings need 
not have been the disfigurements that 
some of them are. 

Some authoritative control of mining 
and even of prospecting activities should 
surely be exercised within this ‘Special 
Area’, if not from pride in a noble heri- 
tage, then out of common prudence, be- 
cause upon the tourist industry it must 
increasingly depend for its economic 
future. 

The more modern of modern artists have 
discovered a beauty of their own in the 
great terraces and tips of the slate quarries, 
and even in the latticed steel electricity 
pylons that carry power to them; but 
though such industrial wonders may 
indeed be admirable in themselves, they 
are so large in scale and so violent in their 
rectangular contrast to their background, 
that more than a few of them would 
altogether put one’s eye out for that 
delicate detail and soft colouring which 
distinguishes our North Welsh mountains 
from all others. Since, however, the same 
variegated geology that brought us the 
quarries has also given us the diverse and 
enchanting colours, whether in the rocks 
themselves or in their coverings, it would 
be ungracious to complain. 

Colour is often prominent in Welsh 
place names, which are compactly and 
helpfully descriptive and very far from 
being the meaningless cacophonies that 
some impatient Englishmen irritably sup- 
pose. If they would take the slight 
trouble of learning the sound values given 
to the alphabet in Welsh speech, they 
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would find that the strictly phonetic 

spelling of all words made pronunciation 

perfectly simple—at any rate, in theory. 
The following are typical: 


Moel Cynghorion—The hills of Counsels. 

Llyn Caseg-fraith—Lake of the piebald 
mare. 

Pen yr Oleu-wen— Hill of the white 
light. 

Moel Hebog—The hill of the hawk. 

y Ddwy-elor—Pass of the two biers. 

Llyn Ffynnon-y-gwas—Lake of the man- 
servant’s well. 

Llyn Crafnant—Lake 
valley. 

Llyn Llagi—Lake of bubbling water. 

Afon Rhaiadr-fawr—River of the great 
waterfall. 

Castell y Gwynt—The castle of the winds. 

Castell Cidwm—The castle of the wolf. 

Pen Llithrig-y-wrach—The slippery hill 
of the witch. 


of the garlic 


But it is the history, folk-lore or legend 
attached to a place that interests the 
Welshman much more than the place 
itself. After the green hillock named in 
honour of some fabled princess has been 
crowned with a café, he will sing about 
the lady’s exploits just as melodiously 
and movingly as before such an outrage 
occurred. 

Archaeology, hagiology and ancestor- 
worship are not enough. To sing our 
national anthem, Land of my Fathers, is not 
enough. We need alittle more immediate 
realism and some thought as to the land 
of our children and what that may be like 
if we let all our pride and patriotism use- 
lessly evaporate in sentimentally praising 
a treasure that we neglect to guard. 

Yet thus far, by good luck rather than 
by good management, Snowdonia is still 
astonishingly its aloof and virgin self, only 
here and there modified in detail by 
man’s activities, whether constructive or 
destructive. 

The prodigious stone walls—‘Partitions 
of Desolation’—which throw a crazy net- 
work over so much of the country that 
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The waters of Glaslyn run from the 
lap of Snowdon through Llyn Llydaw, 
Llyn Gwynant and Llyn Dinas 
(above) to an outlet controlled since 
1816 by the Portmadoc embankment 


On their way they traverse the ‘Finely 
Horrid’ gorge of Aberglaslyn (‘mouth 
of the river of the blue lake’: for here 
was the original mouth), already 
partly secured against spoliation by 
two recent gifts to the National Trust 


Val Doone 

\bove) An eastward view from Snowdon: Glaslyn (‘the blue lake’) and Llyn Llydaw. (Below) 

he railway up the northern slopes of Snowdon. A terminal building designed by the author 

1s now, to the Railway Company’s credit, replaced the tin sheds that long disfigured the summit 
Val Doone 


Val Doo 
(Above) The Llanberts Pass, through which runs one of the early 19th-century roads that open 
up the country. Prominent in the background are the terraced waste-tips of the slate quarrie 
(Below) Looking west from Snowdon across Llyn Quellen to Mynydd Mawr and Caernarvon B 
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By Ley of the L.M.S. 


The people who, in ancient times, built the‘engagingly primitive churches of Snowdonia, like that of Llan- 
gelynin, were not deterred by remote sites, which often had a sanctity deriving from pagan associations 


you would not have thought worth 
enclosing at any time, are remarked on 
by John Leyland as early as 1636. The 
reclaiming of the estuary that was formerly 
navigable right up to Aberglaslyn (where 
ships were actually built) was already 
being discussed as a commercial proposi- 
tion even earlier—in 1625—by the great 
local boss and go-getter of the period, Sir 
John Wynne of Gwydir, with Sir Hugh 
Middleton of New River fame. But it 
was left to the misguided enterprise (as I 
hold it) of an 18th-century ancestor of 
my own to initiate this dubious business 
of ‘Sea Banks’; though a monument in 
Llanfrothen old church duly celebrates 
his petty “Iriumph over Neptune’, I 
would, if I could, most willingly return to 
the sea the poor lands he so industriously 
reclaimed. 

However, once started, the greedy game 
continued until in 1816 the completion 
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of the great Portmadoc embankment by 
William Maddox, aided most surprisingly 
by the poet Shelley, finally transformed 
this lovely island-studded inlet into so 
many thousand acres of third-rate pasture. 
This is how Thomas Love Peacock dis- 
poses of the improvement: 


Vast rocks and precipices, intersected 
with little torrents, formed the barrier on 
the left; on the right, the triple summit of 
Moelwyn reared its majestic boundary; in 
the depth was that sea of mountains, the 
wild and stormy outline of the Snowdonian 
chain, with the giant Wyddfa towering in 
the midst. The mountain frame remains 
unchanged, unchangeable; but the liquid 
mirror it enclosed is gone. 


It would seem that the gods of the place 
were not pleased by Mr Maddox’s inter- 
ference with the ancient boundaries be- 
tween land and sea, and though he was 
permitted the appearance of victory, he 


was not allowed to gather the fruits thereof 
and profited nothing by it all. 

Ifour architecture had remained worthy 
of its setting and of the admirable local 
materials so readily available, even Alpine 
Italy could have claimed no superiority 
in beauty to Snowdonia, though we must 
concede that the Italian sun is hotter and 
more constant than our own. The Ed- 
wardian coastal castles that fringe our 
area, Conway, Caernarvon, Criccieth and 
Harlech, are our architectural highlights; 
our churches are small and engagingly 
primitive, as also are our old Plasau or 
manor-houses; whilst the scattered, un- 
pretentious stone-boulder farms and cot- 
tages, built up to a hundred years ago, 
all fit into the landscape as naturally and 


Above the r7th-century farm of Hafod Lwyfog, overlooking the Gwynant Valley, 1s the land presented 
by the piri in oe: . the Visicoel Trust as a nucleus for the proposed Snowdonia National Park 
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pleasantly as their grey-walled enclosures, 
their little black cattle or their sheltering 
ash trees. 

It is in our chapels, our towns and 
villages, and most of all in our coastal 
building development that we have failed 
so signally ever since the railways brought 
us alien emigrants, alien materials and 
alien ideas. However, after wavering 
unstably between the dour and the perky 
ever since the sixties of last century, we do 
at last seem to be recovering our archi- 
tectural senses and recapturing some of 
that awareness of background that we had 
so calamitously lost. 

I have made special mention of our 
coastal castles, but, strictly speaking, 


Snowdonia proper would have no more 
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The old Plasau (manor-houses) of North Wales have an unassuming solidity of their own. 
Brondanw, which belongs to the author, has been in his family since the 16th century 


claim to a.seaboard than has Bohemia, 
save that it is seen most impressively from 
shipboard in Tremadoc Bay. As Hilaire 
Belloc says: 

There is no corner of Europe that I 
know, not even the splendid amphitheatre 
standing in tiers of high Alpine wall around 
Udine, which so moves me with the awe 
and majesty of great things as does this 
mass of the northern Welsh mountains seen 
from this corner of their silent sea. 


Exciting as the coast is, this mention of 
it must suffice, whilst lakes and rivers, 
flora and fauna, even that distinctive 
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breed of men which has the honour of 
calling this noble country ‘Home’, must 
here be passed over as though they were 
of no more than ordinary account. For 
the moment I shall give precedence to the 
forests of the past, present and future. 

Unlike many of our so-called ‘Forests’, 
that of Snowdon actually was well wooded, 
especially in the valleys, right down to the 
end of the 18th century and there are 
still lovely primeval patches of oak, ash 
and birch to reprove the Forestry Com- 
mission for their vast plantations of exotic 
conifers. 


But the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural Wales is still striving to persuade 
the Commissioners that the wholesale 
destruction, by ring-barking, of all the 
existing native deciduous trees within their 
new territories is unnecessary, and that, 
on the contrary, such trees should be 
cherished and indeed planted on the 
forest edges, as some relief to the alien 
monotony of the great rectangles of com- 
mercial pine-woods. 

Actually the Forestry Commission, now 
suddenly become one of the largest land- 
owners in Snowdonia, is otherwise setting 
the sort of good example that, in a better 
world, one would expect from all Govern- 
ment departments. 

It has set aside its surplus unplantable 
land (of which there are thousands of 
acres, mostly in high, rocky and romantic 
places) as ‘National Forest Parks’, not 
merely open to the general public, but 
provided with paths, camping places, huts 
and other facilities that, since the work 
is being done with great care and dis- 
cretion, will add immensely to the practi- 
cal amenities of the mountains at no cost 
at all to their aloof and rugged dignity. 
This indeed is ‘exploitation’ at its civilized 
best, and in the interest of exactly those 
who most need and deserve facilities for 
their explorations—that new host of 
walkers to whom alone are the inner 
wonders of the hills revealed. 

Again, by agreement with the C.P.R.W. 
and other ‘amenity interests’, the Com- 
missioners have undertaken not to plant 
at all in certain places where the character 
of the landscape would be obviously and 
gravely marred by their operations. 

If only the owners of mineral rights (the 
Crown itself for the most part) as well as 
other interests, could be persuaded to the 
same civilized regard for what should 
surely be counted and guarded as a great 
national possession! 

It is for the purpose of preserving this 
superb inheritance, and others such as 
the Lake District, the Cairngorms and the 
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Pembroke Coast, that the campaign for 
National Parks has been so vigorously 
prosecuted, though thus far without any 
sure augury of success. Failing a little 
wisdom and forethought on the part of 
the Government, much of what now 
delights us must become, to our everlast- 
ing loss, a mere memory of departed love- 
liness, because of a handful of thoughtless 
little speculators who may have snatched 
a petty profit at the expense of all the rest. 

A dozen such, of only average barbarity, 
could quite easily destroy the virginity 
of our Snowdon country within a year or 
two with their paltry impertinences. We 
have a few already, little furtive nibblings 
here and there, first threats of what may 
be if we delay, warnings that account for 
our urgency in this matter of a National 
Park and that make us afraid. 

Enterprise by all means—but legitimate 
enterprise, reasonable, seemly develop- 
ment where it is in the public interest, and 
nowhere else. 

The issue, however, must depend to a 
great extent on the attitude of those who 
actually own the land—most of them are, 
luckily, large owners, who can afford to 
look far ahead and who are accustomed to 
consider policy from a broad and public- 
spirited point of view as well as from that 
of estate administration and conservation. 
They and their agents realize well enough 
the economic advantage of a flourishing 
tourist industry, its favourable reactions, 
direct and indirect, on rents, land-values, 
produce and labour markets, transport 
undertakings and so forth; they realize, 
too, that the dedicating of ten thousand 
acres as ‘changeless’-—whether as farm or 
moorland—may well add untold value to 
a neighbouring hundred acres reserved as 
suitable for controlled and harmonious 
building development. 

The Crown and the Forestry Com- 
missions are equally alive to this logic, but 
there are also scattered small freeholders 
who are not used to and cannot afford to 
take long views, and who can be sorely 
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From Harlech (another of Edward I’s castles) the mountains of Snowdonia are seen spread across the 
northern horizon, with the tidal channel up to Portmadoc and Portmeirion stretching between 


tempted by a few shillings offered for an 
advertising site or a few pounds for a 
bungalow plot where no advertisement or 
no bungalow should be. One canscarcely 
expect these people to defend their own 
little bit of the countryside for the public 
weal at quite serious loss to themselves— 
though some of them most honourably 
do so—and it is to compensate such small 
owners for forgoing ‘exploitatious rights’, 
as they might be called, that Government 
funds will chiefly be needed. 

The best things that are still left to us 
must now clearly be guarded not from the 
people but for them, else democracy is 
a farce and education and added leisure 
a heartless mockery. The large holdings 
of the Forestry Commission, with their 
dedicated public areas, already provide a 
valuable nucleus for the National Park; 
there are the small but distinguished 
properties of the National Trust; there are 
the 5000 acres of Crown Lands. 


The report of the Committee set up 
by the Government to consider the 
whole question of National Parks is well 
known. Amongst other things, it recom- 
mended an annual appropriation of 
£100,000 as a first step and concluded 
thus: 


We desire to record our conviction that 
such measures as we have advocated are 
necessary if the present generation is to 
escape the charge that in a short-sighted 
pursuit of its immediate ends it has 
squandered a noble heritage. 

The task of the National Authorities will 
not be an easy one. . But it should 
provide an enviable opportunity of con- 
serving for all time some of the most glorious 
examples of the works of Nature in this 
country. 


That was eight years ago, and thus far 
nothing whatsoever has been done about 
it—by the Government. 

But if the central government remains 
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Portmeirion, a holiday settlement of separate buildings with centralized services: built by the author 
on the peninsula of that name as a propagandist demonstration of sympathetic coastal development 


indifferent to what should be of national 
concern, our local government has now 
happily awoken to the importance of the 
treasure for which it is at present the only 
authoritative trustee. The Caernarvon- 
shire County Council, having just armed 
itself with a Town and Country Planning 
Scheme, is wisely resolved to use it to the 
utmost to maintain the integrity of that 
major part of Snowdonia which lies within 
its boundaries. Merionethshire, respons- 
ible for the lesser part, appears to be on 
the verge of following her neighbour’s 
good example; but both realize the limita- 
tion of their powers and resources, and 
that they can do little but help to hold the 
place against sporadic banditry until it is 
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made entirely and permanently secure by 
belated national action. 

Having won the age-old battle against 
Nature (only too thoroughly, as it may 
sometimes seem) we now have but one 
reasonable fear, which is that our victory 
shall end in massacre and that we shall 
find ourselves a race of mechanized men 
in a macadamized world. 

We have begun to realize that the ulti- 
mate mechanism is man; we see, too, that 
because he is both an animal and more 
than an animal, he cannot survive in 
full bodily and spiritual vigour if denied 
the healing contact with unmanipulated 
Nature that the wild places of our teeming 
country can still afford. 


